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this book was prepared 
for industrialists who seek 


@ Equable climate 


@ Dependable electric power 
and adequate industrial water 








@ Friendly local and state ' om} 
governments. 6 GREAT STATES Virginia @ Maryland 
West Virginia @ Ohio @ North Carolina @ Kentucky... 


@ World's finest Bituminous Possessing in plenty the natural and man-made advantages which 


Coal successful manufacturing must have! 
; YOU’LL WANT ALL THE FACTS before you locate your new plant 
° eccrine : or relocate — and here they are, assembled clearly in this new booklet, 
‘ Industrial Opportunity In The Land of Plenty .. . a factual picture 


of this area’s industrial advantages, prepared in answer to the problems 
of manufacturing as related to location . .. prepared especially for 
fh the man who seeks better plant sites! 
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RAILWAY 


Write today for this booklet. Address the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Box D-104, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Virginia. The Norfolk and Western is eager to help 
you find better plant sites . . . without obligation ... in strict- 
est confidence. 
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in the year 1832 in a shipyard at Baltimore was launched the “Ann 
McKim’, 493 tons. A development from the fast brigs and schooners 
of the late [8th century, this was the first of the famous Yankee 
Clipper Ships. 

More than the launching of a single ship, this event marked America’s 
aggressive entry into the maritime trade, From that day to this, free 
American enterprise and industry have charted a magnificent course 
of progress in transporting the goods of this country to the farthest 
reaches of the globe and in bringing the products of other lands to 
our busy shores, 

Constantly improving ships and great technological advances in naviga- 
tion today provide a free America with a ceaseless service of trade 
and communication with the whole world. 

In like manner, The American Insurance Group, through its 10,000 
agents and brokers, provides the never-ending service of preserving 
the real values of this world trade by providing ever-improved and 


ever-expanding quality protection against loss. 


Newark, New Jersey 


The American Insurance Co, The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. The Jersey Fire Underwriters 





United States Lines’ flagship AMERICA 
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oe a eee The reasons for to Maine Coast Near Ogunquit - - - - - Frontispiece 
day 6 high building costs as well as those 
influences which, it is hoped, will bring Foundations for Constructive World Leadership : - Il 


dbout a cost reduction will be discussed in 
a coming article in Dun’s Review by Miles 
L. Colean. The author 1s a consulting 
architect and former Assistant Adminis 
trator of the Federal Housing Adminis 


tration, 


A chart prepared 
by Dun & Brapstreet, INc., depicting con 
sumer saving, spending, and credit shows 
that while consumer credit is higher in 


CONSE VER CREDE 


dollars than ever before, ut actually 1s lower 
than in pre-war years in relation to dispos- 
able income and retail sales. In 1939, for 
r ram ple, consumer credit totalled 8 billion 
dollars while retail sales were 42 billion 
und consumer disposable income, 70.2. 
This year, credit outstanding 1s estimated 
at 15 billion; retail sales, 130; and con 


sumer disposable income, 190 billion. 
This chart is available on request. 


Morris Sayre 


Prestdent, Corn Products Refining Company, and 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 
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The Trend of Business ; ei oe 
ANNEAL REPORES On the basis of a iss in ; F 
nation-wide survey conducted by the Con- Trade Activity—A Regional Summary} E 25 


trollership Foundation, D. ]. Hennessy, 
resident, offers suggestions in the 
October Dun’s Riview on how to frame 


company annual reports which will be 
o} greater use to readers, 
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WOVEOD 


THE VILLAGE 
/ALICO by the yard, molasses by the quart, and 
kerosene by the gallon passed over the counter of the 
country store. Gossip by the hour, mail once a day, and 
a common meeting place for far-flung neighbors character- 
ized this old combination store and village post office. May- 
be not too old either, for many such village post offices are 
operating to-day in rural areas all over the United States. 
Early efforts to establish a mail service in the Colonies 
met with little success. The indifference of postmasters, 
and sometimes their untrustworthiness, as well as the 
hazards encountered by post riders did little to promote 
inter-colonial communications—until Benjamin Franklin 
became its directing authority. Early newspaper publishers 
had much to do with promoting a reliable postal system 
since it was then considered that the conveyance of “news” 
Was a socia) service to be rendered to the people. 


Duw's Review 


POST OFFICE 


‘Vhis same theme was emphasized later, when shortly 
atter the adoption of the Constitution in 1759, the Congress 
was empowered to set up a postal system to serve as a social 
service rather than source of revenue—a directive which |i 
turned Post Office deficits to a more brilliant shade of re« 
with the passing years (1943, 1944, and 1945 showed a sur- 
plus) until its present report for fiscal 1947 shows expendi- 
tures of $276,000,000 beyond its income while the Postmaster 
General estimates the deficit for the 1948 fiscal year at $345,- 
000,000. 

Unlike many of the se rvices and zoods our torbears 
could get along without, the postal system to-day, if inter- 
rupted for ever so slight a period of time, would be dis 
astrous to our social life beyond dollar computations. This 
vast system works around the clock, year in and year out. 
as precisely and endlessly as the ebb and flow of the tides. 

CLARENCE SWITZER 
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NITED STATES STEEL, as one of the research 
leaders in the steel industry, is proud of the 
important part it has been able to play in the 
development of so many things that help those 
who are sick or injured. 

United States Steel has contributed much to 
the development and mass production of such 
sick-room essentials as steel beds, cabinets and 
comfortable bed springs, electrical systems, re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning units, modern 
heating systems and cooking stoves. Perhaps 
the two most important items in which steel 
plays a vital role are the telephone with which 
the doctor is called, and the dependable all-steel 
automobile in which he travels to visit his pa- 
tients. 

When you think of steel in terms of its service 
to those confined to their homes or beds, you 
find it even easier to understand what a vital 
part steel plays in all our lives, all the time. 

You can be sure that every member of United 
States Steel’s family of more than 286,000 em- 
ployees understands the importance of steel and 
steel-making. That’s why they are constantly 
working together to produce better steel and 
better products of steel for America. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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on V, e REMINGTON RAND PRESENTS A Command P. erformance 


STARRING THE NEW "or" ® Businessmen the world over wrote 


the script for Command Performance, 





AUTOMATIC Told us exactly what their ideal calcu- 
lator would be. “Give us larger capac- 


Printin g CALCULATOR! ity,” they said, “more speed, quieter 


action — simple, automatic operation. 
Above all, we still want the invaluable 
proof on the printed tape.” 


Four years of design, test, improve and 
re-test set the stage. Then followed 
business previews. From everywhere 
came rave notices for “the calculator 
that businessmen built.” Now, we 
proudly raise the curtain on the new 


“97” automatic Printing Calculator! 


CHEERS FOR PRINTED PROOF! Every fac- 
for, every answer printed on the tape. 
Takes only a second to check accuracy. 
And you have a permanent record for 
your files. 


AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAILED! As easy 
as day-dreaming. Simply enter figures 
and touch the divide key. The “97” auto- 
matically completes and prints the prob- 
lem, and automatically clears. 


MULTIPLICATION ACCLAIMED! Talk 
about time-saving! Amazing new “‘short- 
cut’ feature reduces cycling time up to 
50%. Electrified, single action multiplica- 
tion is fast, easy, foolproof. 


CAPACITY APPLAUDED! You wanted 
large capacity. The new “97” handles 
amounts up to a trillion dollars as easily 
as it figures pennies. It’s sized for your 
every need! 


LISTS, ADDS, SUBTRACTS! Truly an all- 
purpose figuring machine. The versatile 
“97”, with its printed tape, is a calculator 
and an electric adding machine too. Saves 
time, cuts costs. 


10-KEY TOUCH CONTROL! Enter figures 
as you read them, on the compact, 10-key 
keyboard. Finger groping and head wav- 
ing are passé. Even beginners find rapid 
touch method natural. 


QUICK, QUIET, ELECTRIFIED! Sound- 
proofing cushions keep high speed motor 
action muted. And remember, it’s com- 
pletely electrified—prints every factor and 
clears automatically after every problem. 


Renieglon Rend 


[a7] Eid [eaccucaron: 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. ¥. 
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ell in Hand! 


...for half a century 





Wheatena’‘s high-speed packaging machinery, 


like many others, has a personality of its own... a charac- 
teristic that demands the uniform precision of a “‘custom 





made” carton... just the kind of precision cartons that 
embody the experience, the “know how” and the infinite 


care of the Robert Gair organization. 


sp Cosa You will understand why our cartons are GAIRanteed 
pet ch sv ck ° 
eo west on got BAMOT ese when you read the Wheatena letter, which states that the 
ae ne’ av! nae < . 
Bi oils cai mest ene compte precision of Robert Gair cartons has helped materially to 
cent gisitOrr wo TP a. ae?” ° ' ° e e 
went vat ¥ Re ite Or a. keep Wheatena’s packaging machines operating in a highly 
pave — operat bon _ wnis $8 es are _ ons 87° satisfactory manner for many years 
g OF Myson BS cn th joo t : 
wet be” goperm™ ith ¥ puath ef tor 
ur om orB yerd ip 
nat Oech pit “jade © ne . ; ‘ 
snot “Tr, une PF a, 0 ae pave Te and Uractor? Our technical staff is at your service when you contemplate 
. a 
ort oene TORS og HONE Tey” kaging faciliti h 
Taps #05% yoson of in & an improvement in your packaging facilities or when you 
3208 “ne PTOO perdt : 
eco ore OO on ait plan the ideal carton for your new product. 
«0 ain yo 
‘posse : 
Write for booklet on 
Precision Packaging 
gos ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, (NC. 


NEW YORK e TORONTO 





PAPERBOARD «© FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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THE PEACEFUL AMERICAN COUNTRYSIDE— 
HAPPY, AND PROSPEROUS 


HEALTHY, 





oundalions 


CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 





Vy y 
( AMERICA 


IN ITS TASK OF WORLD LEADER- 
SHIP ARE 
PROBLEMS, 





PRESSING 
BOTH DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL. INDUSTRY Is 
PARTICULARLY CONCERNED WITH 
THEIR SOLUTION. Wu AT POLICIES 
MAY BE ADOPTED TO MEET THES! 
PROBLEMS? 


ECONOMIC 



















CONSTRUCTIVE WORLD LEADERSHIP 


. hr is probable that never before 
in our country’s history has the future 
of the United States depended so com- 
pletely upon the decisions which the 
American people will make on the do- 
mestic and international economic is- 
sues now before us. 

Whatever the results of the coming 
national elections, in terms of parties 
or individuals, the people will, in the 
American tradition, be called upon to 
express their approval or rejection of 
proposals for national policy. Difficult 
problems are posed by the program to 
aid European recovery, by our military 
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REVIE 


MORRIS SAYRE 


President, Corn Products Refining Company, and 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


requirements in this precarious world, 
and by the present inflation, with its 
wage-price spiral adding to the pres- 
sure of a swollen money supply on 
available goods. 

This country never has been ambi- 
tious for world power, and it is not 
now. But whether we like it or not, 
world conditions have brought to us 
the responsibility of providing construc- 
tive world leadership, in the realms of 
both material productivity and of ideas 
and ideals. 

The motives of the American people 
in world affairs are high in principle, 
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but that does not mean that they should 
be visionary. Our national program 
must be thoroughly sound; founded 
upon realities and not upon fantasies 
and fears—nor upon a casual optimism 
that does not meet facts. 

American industry earnestly has sup- 
ported the European Recovery Pro- 
gram from its beginnings, with no res- 
ervations except that it be administered 
in a sound, business-like manner to 
carry out its purpose—to help freedom- 
loving nations recover, through revived 
production, the economic self-reliance 
necessary to preserve their freedom. 
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Whether this program works for 
good or ill now depends, in large mea- 
sure, upon how carefully and intelli- 
gently it is executed. So gigantic an 
international plan cannot be carried out 
with no strain upon our economy; we 
must recognize the fact. 

It will not help other nations if we 
lose our own economic balance while 
trying to get them on their own feet. 
It will serve the welfare of neither the 
American people nor the people of 
Europe and of other parts of the world 
if the burden should become too heavy, 
or if we have to carry it for too long 
a time. 

For the protection of the people of 
his country it is essential, believes in- 
dustry, for Congress to supervise closely 
—and continuously—the European Re- 
covery Program. It must be assured 
that the funds are used solely for 
the purposes stipulated by Congress. 
American generosity and willingness to 
help does not carry with it the obliga- 
tion to supply blank checks. There is 
no reason we should not expect—and 
see to it—that full value is received for 
our expenditures. The terms of our aid 
are by no means onerous; foreign re- 
cipients should be required to comply 
with them. It is scarcely logical, for 
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example, that a nation wishing to pur- 
sue socialistic experiments should feel 
privileged to do so at the expense of 
cur free, competitive economy. 

To exhibit hurt feelings and to toss 
charges of “dollar imperialism” in our 
direction because we do not feel that a 
nation of free individuals should make 
sacrifices to underwrite collectivist pro- 
grams, are absurdities. 


Peace and Mutual Respect 


The American people should be al- 
ways mindful, and should make it clear 
to the rest of the world, that the objec- 
tives of our international policy—over- 
shadowing all others—are peace and the 
development of mutual respect. Be it 
ever so grandiose, no purely financial 
program can achieve these objectives. 
More than at any other time in our 
history we must have a firm, non- 
partisan, and unmistakably plain and 
direct international policy, expressed in 
language which cannot be misunder- 
stood. 

The United States is defending the 
cause of peace and human freedom first 
for itself. It will co-operate with all 
peoples throughout the world who are 
trying to attain the same objectives. 
These principles, and our program for 
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“Since about 1929 the nation has been falling be- 
hind in providing the steady rate of capital forma- 
tion... . that paced the advances made in this 
country’s great industrial age, 1869-1928. We 
have accumulated a serious deficit in capital for- 
mation, and we are falling short of the supply 
of private savings and investment necessary to 
our economic strength by some $8 billion a year.” 


making them realities, should be made 
known to the world in terms of crystal 
clarity. 

Perhaps it does not necessarily fol- 
low that a prosperous world will be a 
peaceful world. But to-day’s issues 
are economic rather than—as in the 
past—racial, territorial, or religious, and 
world-sharing of prosperity certainly 
would shrink the proportions of the 
animosities among nations that might 
lead to war. 

International trade barriers, while 
they may temporarily satisfy the re- 
quirements of certain groups, do not 
lead to either national or international 
prosperity. Of their very nature, they 
penalize efficient producers in the long 





run. 

While industry believes that these 
trade barriers can be an obstacle to 
world prosperity, this does not mean 
that it would adopt absolute “free 
trade.” As in military defenses, no one 
nation can afford to lower its guard 
BE I 
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“OULEN FLIZABETH"’ DOCKED IN NEW YORK—-HOWE PHOTOGRAPH 


“International trade barr.ers . .. . do not lead 
to either-national or international prosperity .... 
it is necessary that we have a firm policy which 
will provide the maximum of encouragement to 
the flow of goods and services among nations on 
un honest competitive basis—without undermin- 
ing the econom.c and social well being of the 
citizens of any nation,” 


completely. But it is necessary that we 
have a firm policy which will provide 
the maximum of encouragement to the 
flow of goods and services among na- 
tions on an honest, competitive basis— 
without undermining the economic and 
social well-being of the citizens of any 
nation. 

Along with trade barriers, one of the 
obstacles to world recovery and inter- 
national prosperity is the unstable con- 
dition of most of the world’s currencies. 
It does not seem to us in the National 
Association of Manufacturers that sta- 
bilization of currencies should or can 
wait upon economic recovery: in our 
view, stabilization of currencies is a pre- 
requisite to economic recovery. 

For such stabilization, it is necessary 
that there be some currency of unques- 
tionable stability which can serve as a 
point of reference. Only the United 
States is to-day in a position to provide 
such a currency. 

The United States, then, should ac- 
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cept—as the world’s greatest creditor 
nation—the responsibility for establish- 
ing free convertibility of United States 
dollars into gold. 

The NAM does not pretend to be 
ready with any simple solution to the 
problem of the military budget: It is 
an extraordinarily difficult one. The 
military leaders constantly urge larger 
and larger appropriations. The general 
public desires to keep expenditures at 
the minimum—but none of us wants 
to do anything to undermine the mili- 
tary strength of the nation. 


Military Budget 


We do not feel that business men 
should undertake to make recommen- 
dations as to either the aggregate or the 
detail of funds made available to the 
military. We do feel competent to say 


we cannot remain militarily strong—no 
matter how many men are in uniform; 
no matter what elaborate mobilization 
plans we may have. We can say with 
conviction that if military expenditures 
in peacetime place too great a burden 
on our economy, there will not be ade- 
quate funds available to maintain the 
general productive health of the nation. 


i 


Also, we feel that we know, from 
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personal experience, that waste and 
extravagance invariably result from 
giving any group a free rein to spend 


as it may fancy. 

Some accounting should be made of 
why, with defense expenditures run- 
ning to more than $12 billion a year, 
we are unable to maintain adequate 
military strength. 

Military demands should be appraised 
in relation to other needs of the Gov- 
ernment, to make certain that the total 
does not impose on our people too heavy 
a burden to be carried. Present and 
proposed schedules of spending for 
military purposes should be reviewed 
in detail, to assure adequate funds for 
the military safety of the nation and to 
eliminate all military outlays which do 
not measurably contribute to the im- 
mediate or long-term strength of the 
nation. 

The public debt is a heavy burden 
that all of us must carry—it amounts 
to nearly $7,000 for every American 
family of four. Most of us agree that 
the debt should be paid off as rapidly 
as may be practicable. But the effects 
ol a sudden large retirement of the pub- 
lic debt, while not predictable with ex- 
actness, micht well be deflationary to 

(Continued on pave 60) 
Page 13 
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I SAMPLES OF OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE VIEWS ON THE LAW 


EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, DUN & BrapstrrReet, Inc, 
Associate Editor, DuN’s Revirw 


J, 

‘ JHE quotations in this article will have significance for ex- 
ecutives in many industries. Nevertheless the editors felt some 
hesitation in permitting excerpts from Court decisions to appear 
to tell their own story. That they cannot do. They are too easily 
misread by the layman—and even by the attorney when pre 
sented out of context. The facts remain (1) that many of their 
implications are held by attorneys to be new, and (2) that a 
place must be found for them in the average man’s impressions 
of the meaning of laws affecting his business. The additional 
fact that seeming contradictions appear in both the passages and 
interpretations will not lessen their importance. 

A better title might have been “Ask Our Lawyers about This.” 


Tue Eprrors 





gi 
. Dx astonishing number of in- 
dustries has been affected by recent 
Supreme Court decisions on basing 
points and price discrimination, if the 
experts have not merely been carried 
away by excitement. The possibilities 
DU 
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listed on page 30 have been drawn 
from published sources.’ 

But the experts do not stop here. 
Some of them look upon the industries 
on this list as scarcely more than shock 
troops or points of primary impact. 
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Their glance scarcely pauses here and 
goes on to appraise the consequences 
to manyfold the number of these fabri- 
cators—namely, their customers. Trade 
Commissioner Lowell Mason considers 
that most wholesalers are affected, and 
thus very simply adds 36,763 more con- 
cerns to the number hereafter required 
to reconsider their ways. (In all, he 
computes that 118,952 business enter- 
prises will be concerned with the deci- 
sion 1n question.) 

Moreover, while it must be techni- 
cally incorrect to say that the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission have 
been increased by these decisions (there 
having been no change in the statutes), 
the Court’s current views -of existing 
powers seem to many to invite a broader 
and more independent use of them 
than was generally thought possible 
under previous interpretations of the 


1 Tt does not follow, of course, that the pricing practices 
now followed in all these industries have per se become 
unlawful. The purpose of this article is chiefly to bring 
out the considerations that may enter into such a judgment. 
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I SAMPLE OF VIEWS ON INDEPENDENT USE OF BASING POINTS 
BY INDIVIDUAL CONCERNS 


SUPREME CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“Price discriminations are necessarily involved where 
the price basing point is distant from the point of produc- 
tion. . . . Since [the resulting| freight differentials bear 
no relation to the actual cost of delivery, they are syste- 
matic discriminations prohibited by Section 2 (a) | of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act as amended | whenever they have 
the defined effect upon competition.”'—Supreme Court 
in F. T. C. v. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., et al, April 23, 1945. 

“Thus the combined effect of the |Corn Products and 
Staley | Cases was to forbid the adoption for sales purposes 
of any basing point pricing system.”'—Supreme Court in 
F. T. C. v. Cement Institute et al. 


" Author’s italics. 


FeprraAL TrapE CoMMISSIONERS 


“Certainly, it is unwarranted to assume that the effect 
ot this decision is to outlaw all delivered prices or to re- 
quire only f.o.b. mill prices... . There is nothing in the 
Commission’s order in the Cement Case which prohibits 
conduct on the part of any seller of cement which is not a 
part of a combination or understanding to eliminate com- 
petition, or which is not practiced systematically by the 
industry for the purpose or with the effect of eliminating 
competition in price between sellers.”"*—Chairman Robert 
E. Freer, F. T. C., before Subcommittee of Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, June 2, 1948. 

“It may be said with certainty the multiple basing 
points pricing system which does not take into account 
every point of production is out as a matter of law*.... 
Freight absorption is out.”'—lLowell B. Mason, Federal 
Trade Commissioner, before Subcommittee of Senate 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, June 


4, 1948. 


* Author’s italics. The first reference is to conduct presumptively 
violating Section 1 of the Sherman Act and therefore unlawtul 
under Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act: the second 
reference is to Section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by Section 
2 (a) of the Robinson-Patman Act. Industry's quandary, according 
to some of its spokesmen, is to know what has to happen to cause 
the authorities to decide that these have been the results. Apparent 
agreements among analysts as to the effect of the recent decision are 
sometimes possible only because their analyses agree in stopping short 
of this point. 

* This particular wording no doubt is directed at phantom freight. 

‘For comment on legality and feasibility of absorption by indi 
vidual concerns using their own plants as basing points, sce Box IV, 
“Notes for Salesmen,” page 38. 


F. T. C. Attrorneys® 


“There are those in industry .... who argue that the 
| Cement | decision requires little change since it runs only 
against a combination or planned common course of ac- 
tion. ... The difficulty about this is that it assumes good 
faith meeting of competition . and overlooks the 
Supreme Court pronouncement ....in the Glucose Case 
that the law does not contemplate a meeting of competi- 
tors’ delivered prices through systematic and reciprocal 
variations among sellers in their net factory prices even" 
on a freight absorption basis. So as a practical matter I 
see no way by which the status quo ante of identical de- 
livered prices can be preserved by passing them off as indi- 
vidual, independent action.’—Walter B. Wooden, As- 
sociate General Counsel, F. T. C., before the Washington 
Conference, American Association, June 15, 1948. 

“F. T. C. trail attorney .... does not seek to compel 
a producer to sell at a flat mill price... . He would take 


the position that variations in mill prices to meet com- 
petitors’ delivered prices are to be encouraged since they 
benefit the consumers . . . . [provided] they were made 
in good ‘faith’ and to meet competition in individual 
instances.” —Paraphrased observations of F. T. C. Trial 
Attorney Lynn C. Paulson, to two steel company respon- 
dents as reported in STEEL magazine, May 31, 1948. 
*It is not implied that these views are contradictory. They are 
differently angled. One of industry's problems is to know the line 
at which the two concepts meet, and beyond which the second in- 
vades the first. In many cases that line may only be discoverable 


through litigation. 
® Author's italics. 


Propucers 


“Universal Atlas Cement Company is abandoning on 
July 7 next the method of selling cement which it has used 
continuously for more than 4o years, namely sales in the 
markets served by it at delivered prices as low as those 
quoted by any competitor. {In its judgment| this step 1s 
made necessary by the recent decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court.”—Blaine Smith, President of Universal 
Atlas Cement Company, as quoted in New York Times, 
July 1, 1948. 

“|The Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company | 
will continue its practice of meeting ‘any lower price of a 
competitor whenever it has been considered consistent 
with good business practice. ... We find nothing in the re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions which compel us to... . 
require our customers to pay more for Marquette cement 
than their competitors pay for other brands.’ ”’—Para- 
phrase from New York Times report of Marquette noti- 
fication to customers July 22, 1948. 


Consumers, Bustness Attorney, F. T. C. 


“If done individually and without ‘any planned com- 
mon course of action, understanding, agreement, combi- 
nation or conspiracy,’ the Commission’s order did not for- 
bid a company to sell on a delivered price system, which 
may or may not involve ‘freight absorption,’ or ‘freight 
equalization,’ or the addition of ‘phantom freight’... . 
(There followed a discussion of the legal meaning of 
‘any planned common course of action, understanding, 
combination, or conspiracy’) . .. . Here indeed is a hard 
road to travel, and even if a company should succeed in 
travelling it, the F. T. C. believes that it leads to a dead 
end.” —Paraphrased from an article by Gilbert H. Mon- 
tague of the New York Bar in PRINTERS’ INK, June 
4, 1948. 

“.... Single companies, owning several plants in vari- 
ous parts of the country, are not affected by the ruling. 
They still can use basing point pricing and employ phan- 
tom freight and freight absorption in determining their 
own prices. The Supreme Court action bars the use of 
these pricing devices only where a ‘combination’ of com- 
panies is involved.”—May 5th The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 

“Use of a basing point system of delivered prices bv 
individual companies, engaged in the production and sale 
of rigid steel conduit, with knowledge that other sellers 
are using the same pricing methods and with the result 
that price competition is unreasonably restrained, consti 
tutes an ‘unfair method of competition’ in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act irrespective of any com- 
bination or conspiracy.”*—Comment of F. T. C. on Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals decision in Rigid Steel Conduit 
Case. 


* Author’s italics. 




















F.T.C. Act. The Court’s principal 
although not exclusive means to this 
end was the very simple one of limiting 
its own power of review over the Com- 
mission’s determination of what consti- 
tuted “unfair methods” of competition. 
The obligation of the Court to pass 
upon adequacy of evidence, and upon 
adequacy of Commission findings as 
a matter of law, is re-afirmed, but to the 
layman it will merely seem that the 
Commission has been given more au- 
thority. Repeatedly the Court refers to 
the F.T.C. as the expert in this field. 

That probability is not being cited 
with alarm—at least not at this stage of 
developments. Over long periods in its 
34 years of life, the Courts have severely 


limited the Commission’s power under __ tracts, price discrimination (before en- 






of the Federal Trade Commission 


> 

its own Act, almost reducing it at actment of the Robinson-Patman Act) Act itself, to “prevent (business, with 
times to the status of a custodian of and corporation mergers under the some exceptions) from using unfair 
police court morals in commerce. It Clayton Act, among other specific methods of competition in commerce 
could always attack, as an unfair prac- assignments; its pursuit of fraud, mis- and unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
tice, most types of business behavior representation, and lotteries has been in commerce.” It is primarily that 
that in its opinion violated the Sherman relentless and has comprised perhaps power that has been clarified or en- 
Act, although with no assurance that _ its principal activity. Its heart’s desire, larged, according to one’s previous con- 
the Court would look kindly on its however, has been to build a large ception of it, by the recent decisions. 


findings of either fact or law; with measure of both substance and auton- 


The immediate question can hardly 


dubious success it warred on tying con- omy into its mandate, under Section _ be settled out of its place in the more 


The Federal Trade Commission's Chief Econo- 
mist, Dr. Corwin D. Epwarps, interprets the 
Commission's views—August 4, 1948.* 


Tue Feperat Trap— Commission enforces two laws 
under which basing point systems have been challenged. 
These are the Federal Trade Commission Act, which 
forbids unfair methods of competition and unfair acts 
and practices in commerce, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which forbids price discriminations that injure compe- 
tition except in so far as the price differences can be 
justified by differences in cost. It will clarify matters if 
we keep these two laws sharply distinct in considering 
the present status of basing point systems. 

The Commission has challenged basing point systems 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act when these 
systems are used by a group of concerns in an industry 
to establish identical prices at each delivery point and thus 
to eliminate price competition. In this type of case, the 
essence of the charge is the oldest and most fundamental 

* Before the Technical Seminar for State Planning and Development 
Agencies under the auspices of Area Development Division, 


U. S. Department of Commerce. Reproduced with the consent of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the U. S$. Department of Commerce. 
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violation of the anti-monopoly laws, that is collusive 
price-fixing. If competitors agree to fix prices, they have 
violated the Federal Trade Commission Act, no matter 
what means they use to bring about the result. In the 
Cement Case, the Commission found, and the Supreme 
Court sustained the finding, that an important means 
had been an agreement to abide by a basing point price 
formula. The Case involving the steel industry, which 
is now being heard in the Commission, rests on a similar 
charge, the truth or falsity of which the Commission has 
not yet decided. 

An attack upon collusive price-fixing through the use 
of basing point systems does not necessarily constitute 
an attack upon the basing point method of pricing. If 
one company quoted prices calculated from a basing point 
other than its point of production, and if it did so in 
a setting in which different methods of pricing were 
followed by its competitors and identity of delivered 
prices was not in fact achieved, there would be no ground 
for a charge of collusion. In any particular case of 
collusion, the question how far a basing point system may 
have been used to contribute to the collusive result is 
one of fact. The Commission emphasizes the basing 
point system if it is so complicated, so rigid, and so con- 
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general controversy raging over ad- 
ministrative law. It is only incidental 
to the basing point and discrimination 
issues featuring the cases discussed in 


» 


this article,” but it does appear and its 
great potential significance requires this 
comment. 

There will be substantive treatment 
of the “power” problem in another 
article. The meanings recently fixed 

by the Court for certain words occur- 


ring in conjunction in the Clayton 
Act and that separately have an elastic 
meaning in common usage, such as 
“may,” “substantial,” reasonable possi- 
bility,” “tendency,” “injury,” will have 
a bearing and will be discussed at the 
same time. 

It is at least clear that something 
important is happening that is capable 
of affecting large areas of business. 
The language of courts, administrative 


officers, lawyers, and interested business 
executives, is all worth watching for 
possible clues. 

It will be noted that this article does 
not concern itself with conflicts or at 










least anomalies in viewpoint with re- 
spect to basing point systems as collusive 
means of suppressing competition. 








This omission is not due to any lack of 






disagreement on the point. Such has 
been manifest in the pro and con pro- 
nouncements of judges in many courts. 
Only a few of the many available and 















2 Cases containing significant new interpretations or lan- 
guage have arisen out of actions against the Cement 
Institute, the Corn Products Refining Co., the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., the Morton Salt Co., the Aluminum Co. of 
America, the American Tobacco Co., the Chicago Yellow 
Cab Co., the U. S. Maltsters Association, and the Milk & 
Ice Cream Can Institute. Bruce's Juices v. the American 
Can Co. was a private suit but also qualifies. In some 
of these the charge was monopoly per se rather than collu- 
sion and unlawtul forms of price discrimination (geo- 
graphical or otherwise), but in each some part of the 
Court's reasoning contributed to the ‘New Look”’ in Law. 
As already indicated, attention will be centered in this ar- 
ticle on those cases involving basing points, that is spatial 
price discrimination. Further light on the same subiects 
will be thrown if and when cases arising from the Com- 
mission’s proceedings against the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
a more general complaint against the Steel Industry (102 
steel corporations, including the Steel Institute), The 
National Lead Co., the Rigid Steel Conduit Industry, the 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe Assn., the Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
The Chain Institute, and the Metal Lath Mfrs. Assn. are 
adjudicated. A ‘‘cease and desist’’ order by the Com 
mission has already been affirmed by the Seventh Circuit 
of Appeals in the interesting Conduit case, and so far as 
the author knows the respondents have not yet requested 
certiorari of the Supreme Court. An order has also been 
issued against the American Refractories Institute which 
the Commission presumably regards as final because of 
lapse of the prescribed time for appeal. 


















trary to competitive common sense in its results, that its 
continued existence gives persuasive evidence of the 
existence of the collusion and if it is so central that its 
abandonment would be likely to destroy the collusion. 
However, I must point out that in the Cement Case the 
proof of collusion did not rest on the basing point system 
alone but also upon discipline of price cutters, admissions 
by members of the industry, and other types of evidence. 
Similarly, in the pending Steel Case the charge of collu- 
sion does not rest upon the basing point system alone. 

In one case involving Rigid Steel Conduit, the Com- 
mission has attacked a basing point system under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by charging that the 
concerns in the industry are individually and separately 
in violation of the Federal Trade Commission Act in 
following this system. The charge is one of two counts 
in a complaint in which the other count alleges collusion. 
Moreover, the charge rests upon the assertion that each 
member of the industry employs the system in the knowl- 
edge of the fact that the other members have been and 
are employing it. Thus even this charge rests upon a 
concert of action which brings about an economic effect 
undistinguishable from the collusion which is also charged 
in the same complaint. From a layman’s point of view, 
the difference between the charge that concerns in an 
industry were individually in violation in following a 
basing point system and the ordinary charge of collusion 
consists of the kind of evidence needed to prove the case 





























rather than in any change of the conditions under which 
a basing point system is open to attack. The circuit court 
has sustained the Commission’s position in this case, but 
the Supreme Court has not yet acted upon it. 

There is no instance in which the Commission has 
charged that a single company using a basing point system 
without regard to what its competitor is doing is in 
violation of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Just as collusion is the key to the problem under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, injury to competition 
is the key to the problem under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. This statute condemns price differences of any kind 
whenever unjustified by cost differences if the effect is 
to injure competition either among the sellers or among 
the customers of the discriminating seller. When a 
basing point system is used, people in different localities 
are charged different prices which are systematically re- 
lated to the distance freight-wise from the base but 
bear no systematic relationship to the distance freight- 
wise from the seller’s shipping point. If these differences 
create no injuries to competition, there can be no violation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, no matter how bizarre the 
price structure may seem when compared with the freight 
structure. However, if competition is injured by the 
price differences, the fact that these differences bear a 
perverse relationship to the freight costs prevents the seller 
from successfully defending himself by showing that his 
discriminations are justified by (Continued on page 42) 
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provocative quotations on the subject of 
basing points in all their forms can be 
crowded into one article, however, and 
the principal issues surviving the deci- 
sions listed in Box I are Independent 
Use of Basing Points by Individual 
Concerns; Box II, Uniform Delivered 
Prices; and Box III, the newly inter- 
preted Powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Out of the first scanning 
of the cases listed in these boxes and of 
a considerable mass of official and busi- 
ness literature, 58 passages were ex- 
tracted as possessing value for the man 
who wanted to keep up with his law 
Less than half could be 
accommodated in this short treatment 


merchant. 
of the problem.* The appearance of 
special significance in either the source 
or the observation was of course the 
initial test of selection, although con- 
cessions were thereafter made to what 
seemed the equally useful purpose of 


stressing contrasting views. 
What Should a Layman Decide? 


Supposing falsely that a layman was 
entitled to reach an opinion on the bas- 
ing point (and related) issues from the 
fragments of very respectable opinion* 
cited in the accompanying boxes, what 
should he decide? This is the basic 
question posed by the article. 

Obviously a law that can provoke 
such apparently varied reactions is still 
The Anti-Trust Laws as 
a group, and particularly the Robinson- 
Patman Act, reach so deeply into the 
minutiae of business as to stir depths 


unseasoned. 


not too clearly understood by business 
itself. nor by economists or judges. 
Now, without regard to the matching 
of opinions in the boxes, let us look 
at a scrambled synopsis of them and 
others, and explore the extent to which 
the discordant parts can be reconciled. 
The latest pronouncement of courts and 
the F.T.C. and (for practical purposes) 
F.T.C. personnel are of course the ones 
that matter most. Where a statement 
is drawn from a Supreme Court dissent 
(Continued on page 28) 





® The balance, many of which are extremely interesting, 
will be held available in the office of Dun’s Revirw. The 
process described above does involve the sacrifice of some 
shades of meaning or opinion that may turn out to be 
important.—The Fditors 

4 Where reference to Court pronouncements follow, no 
immediate distinction in significance will be made between 
decisions and opinions or dicta. Only the Courts them- 
selves can determine the ultimate significance of the latter, 
presumably through the case method, and the interim task 
of forecasting is one for the attorneys in the light of the 
special circumstances with which they severally deal. 
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II SAMPLE OF VIEWS ON 
UNIFORM DELIVERED PRICES 


SupREME CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 


“But it does not follow that .... sellers [by absorbing freight] may not 
maintain a uniform delivered price at all points of delivery, for in that event 
there is no discrimination in price.’"—Supreme Court in F.T.C. v. A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., et al.? 

“Thus the combined effect of the [Corn Product’s and Staley | Cases was 
to forbid the adoption for sales purposes of any” basing point pricing system.” 
Supreme Court in F.T.C. v. Cement Institute ez al. 


*It would be interesting, and significant, too, to pause here for more extended observa- 
tions on this remark than space permits. When the Court says that there is no discrimina- 
tion in a‘uniform delivered price, it must be defining price as the amount paid by the 
buyer and not as that received by the seller. Now the preference of some authorities for 
an f.o.b.—factory conception of price is well known, even though the Commission itself 
has been at pains to deny any such force to its Cement and Glucose orders, and commen- 
tators have been openly wondering by what formula the two concepts will be reconciled. 
For whether “discriminatory” or not in a legal sense, the maintenance of uniform delivered 
prices, involving as it does freight absorption and sometimes the collection of phantom 
freight, is a form of spatial price discrimination. Extent of injury to competition assuming 
such an interpretation will no doubt enter into any such formula, but will there be any- 
thing more explicit for the guidance of the average man? In the end, as usual, the issue 
will doubtless settle into one of degree. How much freight absorption will be tolerated, 
and how genera!!y must scllers meet each other's delivered prices in overlapping markets 
in the quest for economies of scale, before collusion or injurious discrimination are found? 
It is no easy problem. 

Mere mention of such a problem, however, carries one beyond uniform delivered prices. 
Indeed, one question that may linger is whether on balance, the economic benefits to the 
country from even full realization of the Commission’s quarter-century dream will be 
worth the task of drawing fine lines between good and evil in countless situations. For 
the Commission itself has stressed that basing points systems as such are under no special 
attack. The process can never be exact, many mistakes will be made, many exceptions must 
be made, and the cost of discovery in money, distraction, and irritation will probably be 
high and continuous. On the other hand, the Commission does have the right to be 
arbitrary in fixing some point beyond which freight differentials in relation to product 
values are not regarded as important. The task of deciding when the zeal of many indi- 
viduals in meeting competition adds up to a system regarded as suppressing it 1s more 
dificult. That is a plain imponderable, the lawyer's delight. However, if suppression of 
competition in large areas of American business is really at stake, and nothing herein 
proves that it is not, these administrative teasers can easily be overdone. 

The Commission’s forthcoming decision in the National Lead Case may be helpful. 

* Author's Italics. 


FreperAL TRADE CoMMISSIONERS 


“Certainly, it is unwarranted to assume that the effect of |the Cement | 
decision is to outlaw all delivered prices or require f.o.b. mill prices.”— 
Chairman Robert E. Freer, before Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, June 2, 1948. 

“T believe that an individual universal delivered price system is cut... . 
Anyone who uses [this] system operates under the shadow of illegality and 
is taking a calculated risk.”.—Commissioner Lowell B. Mason, F.T.C., before 
(1) Marketing Club of the Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, May 14, 1948 and (2) Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, June 4, 1948. (Excerpts 
from the two statements combined.) 


Business ATTORNEYS 


“Section 2 (a) [of the Robinson-Patman Act] runs only against @ differ- 
ence in price to [competing] buyers; it does not reach any price which is 
the same price to them... . Hence we must conclude that Section 2 (a) does 
not reach a uniform delivered price. .’—Charles Wesley Dunn of the 
New York Bar in the “Robinson-Patman Act Symposium, 1947 Edition,” 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

“As an extreme case, the sale of chewing gum at one price all over the 
United States will be illegal.”—Sumner S. Kittelle, member of New York 
and D. C. Bars, in the 4.T.A.E. News, May 1948. 
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JOINT CONSULTATION IN 
INDUSTRY 












NEW GOVERNMENT POST 

More evidence of the increasing reliance |< 
which the Government is placing on improved |} 
industrial relations to increase production is 
given by the appointment announced yester- 
day of a special officer to stimulate the develop- 
—_ of joint consultative machinery at factory 
evel. 

The Ministry of Labour has appointed to}! 
this post Mr. R. Lloyd Roberts, chief labour 
officer of Imperial Chemical Industries, who 
during the war served in the Ministry as under- 
secretary for personnel management and 
welfare. 

Sir Stafford Cripps stated recently that in 
the absence of any substantial increases in 
labour and productive machinery much more 
would depend on industrial efficiency, and he 
attached new significance to the utmost co-|¢ 
operation between employers and the}> 
employed. 

At many trade union conferences this year, : 
consultation has been the subject of pressing 
-|resolutions, and at its conference in London 
,|this week-end the Association of Supervisory 
. | Staffs, Executives, and Technicians will strike 
4 new note on this question. The conference 
is expected to air a grievance that what might 
be termed the middle man—the executive or 
technician—has not so far been given his place 
in joint consultative machinery 





























































(London) reported on June § thut 
Mr. Roberts had been selected by the Brtish Gov- 
ernment to implement the labor-management 
joint consultation program at the factory level. 










$IN1 PRODUCTION CONFERENCE—BRITISH COMBINE PHOTOGRAVE 


British 








OINT consultation by means 
of committees or councils, is in my 
opinion, perhaps the most important 
and promising element in labor-man- 
agement co-operation. That such co- 
operation is itself desirable and neces- 
sary in a modern society is the basis ot 
realistic social philosophy, and is now 
generally accepted in Britain. 

The more enlightened people believe 
that to pertorm its real function of serv- 
ing the community, industry must cease 
to dissipate its forces in strife; the unen- 
lightened have been convinced by the 
practical or materialistic argument that 
they simply cannot afford to neglect 
this means of improving morale and 
increasing efficiency if production tar- 
gets are to be reached. 

However, it is almost certain that the 
introduction of joint consultation solely 
for reasons of expediency—to increase 
production—by managements who do 
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R. LLOYD ROBERTS 
Chief Labour Officer 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited 


not believe in it for its own sake, will 
fail, and will tail also to bring about 
even the short term benefit of higher 
productivity. 

This “coming together” of labor and 
management in round table conference, 
for the purpose of jozntly increasing the 
efficiency of the firm is a comparative- 
ly new development in industrial rela- 
tions. As such it still far too often takes 
on a hollow artificial tone, insisting 
rather on the form of consultation than 
on the quality of it, accepting self-con- 
sciously or only giving lip service to, 
“the idea of co-operation where combat 
has prevailed for generations.” Inevi- 
tably, for their part, the workers’ repre- 
sentatives must balance their views and 
learn to take a share in the responsi- 
bility for factory morale; reciprocally, 
the management representatives must 
guide and forbear. 

The ideal attitude of management in 
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this connection has been aptly defined 
in the following remarks made in 1943 
to the House of Commons by the then 
Minister of Fuel: “ ... . the attitude 
ot managements in the nature of things 
must come all the way to meeting rep- 
resentatives of the men. The manage- 
ments have a complete knowledge of 
plans and developments, impending 
difficulties and so on; the men’s repre- 
sentatives naturally begin as a rule only 
with the knowledge acquired in their 
working experience.” 

The need for patience and under- 
standing on the part of management 
was also expressed by a works manager 
who wrote: “Patience is required from 
management, for only time and re- 
sponsibility can provide the background 
of experience and the balanced judg- 
ment upon which productive policy is 
based.” 

History shows that British industrial 
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relauons are founded generally upon 
custom and usage rather than upon 
legal enactment; there is scarcely a ves- 
tige of the compulsory element dis- 
cernible in their development. Contrast 
the German compulsory joint consulta- 
tive machinery which was set up in 
1916, and again the more recent com- 
pulsory institution of production com- 
mittees by order of the French Provi- 
sional Government in February 1945. 
The German system was a failure, and 
it is my view that the French arrange- 
ments will not ultimately be fruitful. 


Increased Production 


Here in Britain during the war there 
Was an intensive evolution of the proc- 
esses of joint consultation, and in 
February 1942 the Ministry of Supply 
concluded an agreement with the engi- 
neering unions which provided for the 
establishment at all Royal Ordnance 
Factories of Joint Production Consulta- 
tive and Advisory Committees. Again, 
in March of that year, the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ Federation made 
an agreement with the engineering 
unions providing for the institution of 
similar committees in the works of 
federated employers. These two agree- 
ments do not differ on significant points, 
and they are the first of their kind to con- 
sider joint consultation as a means of 
increasing production. The Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry set up similar 
committees in the government-operated 
establishments and dockyards, and fos- 
tered them also in firms working on 


contract. 
It should be noted that this joint con- 
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Works CouNcILs, OPERATING AT THE FACTORY 
HAVE BROAD FUNCTIONS, 
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sultation is sponsored at the national 
level by both Trade Union organiza- 
tions and employers’ associations, and 
that because worker membership of 
these committees is restricted to organ- 
ized workers, they are formally linked 
by the nature of their constitution to 
the Trade Union movement. Clauses 
were included in each agreement pro- 
viding for future joint discussion at the 
national level on the continuance of the 


committees after the legal end of the 


LEVEL, 
BEING PROHIBITED ONLY 
SUBJECT TO COLLECTIVE 










COM- 


AND JOINT CONSULTATION 


FROM DISCUSSING 


BARGAINING, 


emcrgency—which has not yet been 
declared. 

It is of interest to recall that in Sep- 
tember 1943 the report of the General 
Council to the Trade Union Congress 
records with satisfaction the increase in 
joint production committees. Many re- 
actionary managements (on whom 
committees had been more or less 
forced under the terms of the agree- 
ment before they had any positive feel- 

(Continued on page 48) 


JOINT CONSULTATION PROGRAMS HAD A RAPID GROWTH IN ENGLAND DURING WorLD War II. 


AGREEMENTS WERI 
FACTORIES AND DOCKYARDS AS WELL 
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PART II: 


KAPH 


N the preceding article atten- 
‘ tion was centered on the facts showing: 
(1) the slower growth of population, 
' (2) the decrease in the proportion of 
children and young people under 20 
and the corresponding increase in per- 
sons 45 and over, and (3) the change 
in the proportions of the people in the 
country and in the city. 





The causes of these changes, namely, 
the declines in birth rates and death 
rates, and the change in our economic 
structure calling people to cities can- 
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not be discussed here although they 
are basic in nature. Our attention will 
be devoted to the discussion of some of 
the probable effects of these three popu- 
lation changes on our everyday lives. 
The slower growth of population will 
certainly affect the value which we at- 
tach to the increase in the size of the 
nation, of cities, and quite possibly to 
the size of the units which make up our 
business enterprises. When population 
was growing at a rate of 25 to 35 per 
cent each decade (1790-1890) it was 
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OW will present 
population trends affect fluctua- 
tions in business activity? the 
volume of savings? the supply of 
capital? the development of our 
school systems? the growth of 
big cities? military vulnerabil- 
ity? the maintenance of our 
civilization? 





natural to expect that we might have 
250 million or more people by 1950. 

It could be expected that every vil- 
lage might become a fair-sized city and 
that every small or middle-sized city 
might become a large city in a few 
decades. In fact many cities did just 
this by increasing in population at an 
almost incredible rate. Obviously such 
a rate of growth could not long be main- 
tained. Ifa city of 120,000 (New York 
City in 1810) doubled in each decade 
for six decades, by 1870 it would have 
had somewhat more than New York’s 
1940 population. 


Future Growth Limited 


Thus, as a consequence of the di- 
minishing rate of national population 
growth and with the prospect of a sta- 
tionary population in the near future, 
we must revise our ideas of what con- 
stitutes normal growth. Cities can con- 
tinue to grow faster than the total 
population as long as fewer and fewer 
people are needed to supply our agri- 
cultural products, but they must soon 
cease to grow rapidly. 

With only about 19 per cent of our 
people on farms instead of about 8o per 
cent as was the case a century ago the 
simple fact is that most metropolitan 
communities cannot hope to grow much 
in the future, unless we can find and 
are willing to accept large numbers of 
immigrants. The central cities in many 
of these communities are almost cer- 
tain to decline in numbers during the 
next few decades. 

It is highly probable that both city 
and metropolitan growth will be quite 
spotted in the future. A good many 
cities and some metropolitan communi- 
ties will lose population. Most of the 
others will grow rather slowly, while an 
occasional city and a few metropolitan 
communities will grow rapidly because 
they possess some special advantages. 

Another condition which has been 
in part the consequence of our rapid 
population growth was the extremely 
rapid expansion of economic enterprise. 
When population grew by 35 per cent 
in ten years it is obvious that economic 
activity had to expand at approximately 
the same rate if there was to be no de- 
terioration in the level of living. 

Since there has actually been a rise 
in our level of living during most of 
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our national history the rate of eco- 
nomic expansion must generally have 
exceeded the rate of population growth 
by a significant margin. To be a little 
more concrete: we needed about 36 per 
cent more flour, more houses, more 
clothes, more livestock, more factory 
capacity, and so on, in 1860 than we 
needed in 1850 merely to maintain the 
1850 level of living. Much the same 
expansion had continued for about two 
centuries. 

Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that we came to think of a 
constant and rapid expansion of all 
manner of economic activity as a nor- 
mal state of affairs. At present, and 
even more in the future, if we are to 
expand our economy as rapidly as in 
the past we must depend less and less 
on the growth of population to support 
this expansion and more and more on 
the rise in per.capita purchasing power. 
We had only 7.2 per cent increase in 
population, in the decade 1930-1940 in 
contrast to a rate over twice as high in 
the preceding decade and three to five 
times as high in most past decades. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the mere 






































maintenance of the 1930 level of living 
required relatively littke economic ex- 
pansion as compared with any preced- 
ing decade. Clearly the rate of expan- 
sion of economic activity is coming to 
depend more and more on the rate of 
rise in our level of living and less and 
less on increase in numbers. 

This increasing dependence on a ris- 
ing level of living for the rapid growth 
of business makes us increasingly sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations in the level 
of economic activity. Hence, the in- 
creasing instability of our economy may 
be regarded as an indirect effect of 
slower population growth. 

The operation of this process is 
roughly as follows. We have a slower 
increase in the number of consumers, 
but each one buys more goods, that is, 
has a higher level of living. What we 
mean by a higher level of living is that 
people have more to spend on comforts 
and luxuries and that they spend a 
smaller proportion of their incomes for 
necessities. But if people are not secure 
in their incomes they will not spend 
enough for these non-necessities to keep 
the entire economy on an even keel. 


CITY OR OTHER NON-FARM DWELLERS ARE 80 PER CENT OF TO-DAY’S POPULATION, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK-——-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 






















Once retrenchment starts in the result 
may be highly disastrous. Unemploy- 
ment increases, low prices for farm 
products and raw materials drive these 
producers out of the market to a con- 
siderable extent and thus depression 
comes. When almost all the income 
of almost all the people went for neces- 
sities, economic fluctuations were less 
dependent on unpredictable changes in 
spending habits because these habits 
were largely based on necessity, not on 
choice. 

As far as the writer can see there 
is no inherent reason why a slowly 
growing or even a stationary popula- 
tion should not have an expanding 
economy due to a rising level of living 
and at the same time an economy of 
high stability. There are many prac- 
tical difficulties in achieving this happy 
state. 

For one thing we must invest a larger 
and larger proportion of our capital in 
new luxury ventures as a smaller pro- 
portion is needed for investment in 
necessities and the usual comforts. 
Moreover, it is highly probable that 
different proportions of the national in- 
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come are needed for capital and for 
consumption as improvements in tech- 
nology take place—less for investment 
and more for the actual purchase of 
consumers’ goods. Such a shift will be 
difficult to make, but there is no reason 
to think it is impossible. 

One other way in which slower 
population growth probably affects the 
economy is in the matter of savings. 
The slower growth of population has 
come about chiefly because of the de- 
cline in the birth rate. This is just an- 
other way of saying that families are 
becoming smaller. 

Many people are now able to save 
who would save little or nothing if their 
families were as large as those of their 
parents. The capital supply is prob- 
ably gathered from more persons, pro- 
The 
writer personally regards this as a fine 
thing, but there can be no doubt that 
it creates problems of gathering capi- 
tal together into usable amounts and of 
investing this capital in new enterprises. 

These problems certainly have not 
yet been solved to the satisfaction of 
Also, they probably 


portionally, than ever before. 


the small saver. 









































contribute their mite to the fluctuations 
in the level of economic activity which 
have done so much to bring the issue of 
security to the fore in recent years. In 
addition, it probably is more difficult 
to adjust the total supply of capital to 
total investment needs than it would 
be if savings came from a smaller 
class of investors undertaking local 
enterprises. 


Effects of Fewer Births 


The decrease in the proportion of 
children and youth in the population, 
which is inevitable with a declining 
birth rate, has several consequences 
In the first place, the 
proportion of the population having no 


worth noting. 


children or only one increases rapidly. 

In 1940 approximately 10 per cent of 
the native white women aged 40 to 44 
had not married, and of those who did 
marry about 14 per cent had no chil- 
dren, and another 17 per cent had only 
one child. All studies on differential 
fertility show that it is the well-to-do 
and comfortable classes which have the 
smaller families. These same classes 
exercise most of the political and eco- 
nomic leadership and also set patterns 
of living which are widely imitated by 
the less fortunate groups. 

One cannot help wondering what the 
social effects may be when almost one- 
third of all married women and almost 
two-fifths of all women, belonging 
chiefly to the more comfortable eco- 
nomic classes, have very little biologi- 
cal stake in the future. The writer 
does not pretend to know the answer, 
but he believes such a situation merits 
careful study. 

A second and quite obvious conse- 
auence of the decline in the proportion 
of children and youth is the decreasing 
proportion of dependents in these ages. 
If all children under 18 are considered 
dependents then the burden of such de- 
pendency on the persons of most pro- 
ductive ages (20 to 44) has been declin- 
ing steadily and rather rapidly for some 
decades. 

This decrease in young dependents 
has been associated with a rapid decline 
in the death rate of young children, 
with a steady improvement in schools, 
and with the prolongation of schooling 
for an increasing proportion of all chil- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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PRODUCTION . . . PRICES 


ENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN- 
CREASED MODERATELY FROM MID- 
JULY TO MID-AUGUST; THE RISE 
IN PRODUCTION AND TRADE WAS 
CHIEFLY SEASONAL. Most WHOLE- 
SALE COMMODITY PRICE AVERAGES 
REACHED NEW PEAK LEVELS. 
EMPLOYMENT ESTABLISHED AN 
ALL-TIME RECORD IN JuULy. Busi- 
NESS FAILURES FELL SLIGHTLY. 


Industrial Production 


sonally Adjusted Index: 1935-tysg==100: Federal Reserve Board 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 234 160 189 193 
February 236 152 18y 194 
March 35 168 190 192 
Apnil o 165 137 15s 
May 2 159 185 19t 
June 22 170 184 1y2 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available 
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“ URING the first two weeks in 
August there was a slight, mostly sea- 
sonal, rise in over-all industrial produc- 
tion. Although output was down in 
several industries for various reasons, 
there appeared to be no weakening of 
the basic demand factors which sup- 
ported production at record peace-time 
levels during 1947 and the first half of 


1948. 
Inadequate supplies of raw ma- 
terials and component parts were the 


Employment 


Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of Census 
1945 1946 1947 1948 


January §2.1 51.0 55-4 57-1 
February 5 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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chief cause of reduced output in dura- 
ble goods lines. The shortage of certain 
types of steel, an aftermath of last 
Spring’s coal strike, continued to 
hamper the production of automobiles, 
refrigerators, and many other products 
made of steel or using steel parts. 

A decline in consumer demand was 
responsible for reductions in output in 
the textile industry. At the beginning 
of August, cotton goods manufacturers 
in New England cut production by 
about 20 per cent; Southern producers 
had already reduced output by shorten- 
ing the work week to four days. 

The dollar value of new construction 
put in place during July exceeded the 
June level by about 7 per cent and top- 
ped the July 1947 level by 36 per cent. 
Expenditures for almost all types of 
peace-time construction were the high- 
est for any month since January 1939, 
when monthly data first became avail- 


able. 





C A new all-time 
record of 61.6 mil- 
lion persons employed was reached 
during July, surpassing the previous 
peak established in June by about 
300,000 persons. A slight drop in agri- 
cultural employment was more than 
offset by an increase of over one-half 
million in the number of persons en- 
gaged in nonfarm work. The new 
peak in total employment is about 2 per 
cent above the high levels reached dur- 
ing the Summer of 1947. 

Unemployment remained at the June 
level of 2.2 million persons. Since 
more persons were employed in July, 
unemployment as a percentage of the 
entire labor force was slightly lower 
than in June. 

Many seasonal jobs in industry and on 
the farm were filled by students and 
other temporary workers. The supply 
of certain types of skilled workers was 
inadequate in several industrial areas. 





Wholesale Commodity Prices 











by lex 1926==100, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 104.9 107.1 14hs 
February 105.2 107.7 160.9 
March 105.3 108.9 161.4 
April 105.7 110.2 162.8 
May 106.0 111.0 163.9 
June 106.1 112.9 148.0 166.2 
July 105.9 150.6 167.0° 
August 105.7 12¢ 153.6 
September 105.2 157-4 
October 105.9 t 158.5 
November 106.8 9.7 159-7 
December 140.9 163.2 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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SI Personal income in June 
COME — was at an annual rate of 
$211.9 billion, up 2.2 per cent from ihe 
level of the preceding month and up 4 
per cent from beginning of the year. 
The June rise reflects chiefly wage in- 
creases, higher prices paid to farmers 
for livestock, and the absence of any 
serious labor-management disputes. 
The over-all increase during the first 
half of 1948 is accounted for mainly by 
wage increases, tax cuts, and increased 
employment. 

Farm income increased sharply in 
June due to a contra-seasonal rise in the 
volume of farm marketings and a 5 per 
cent increase in prices of farm products. 
Nonfarm income, which remained 
practically unchanged during the first 
five months of the year, rose about 
$3 billion (annual rate) during June. 

Personal income includes wages and 
salary receipts, net income of proprie- 
tors (farm and nonfarm), dividends 
and interest, net rents received by land- 
lords, and other types of individual 


income. 
FG j During July and first half 
TOM of August wholesale prices 
of grains declined steadily while almost 
all other commodities, particularly 
metals and livestock, continued to ad- 
vance. Hogs reached an all-time high 
in early August, reflecting last year’s 
short corn crop. New corn and wheat 
crops, however, are expected to reach 
near-record levels. European crops (ex- 
cluding Russia) are much improved 
over last year and are estimated to be 
about 10 to 15 per cent below the pre- 
war average. 

Automobile prices continued to in- 
crease reflecting further wage increases 
and higher material costs. Steel prices 
rose in some localities as a result of the 
abandonment of the basing point sys- 
tem of pricing. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow-Jones 
1945 1946 1947 1948 


January 176.10 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


153-95 00 





185.07 
190.22 
192.74 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
JUNE, 1948 


INCREASES OVER A YEAR ACO: 


L_Jo to 5% Zs to 10% 
BBB 0 to 15% Kis 16 208 


TRADE A CELE Vb YE IN 


% Change from 


Seasonally Adjusted June June May 
1935-1939—100 1948 1947 1948 

WGN SONG. ick deidin siccnnscue 303-4 + 7.90 + 1.0 
hs: INGO ENGIN 632 ceasccncuse 231.4 + 4.3 — Lo 
4. New Your CHG. cesescccccens 266.2 + 7.5 + 1.7 
3. Albany, Utica and Syracuse... 289.4 -+ 8.8 + 4.6 
4. Buffalo and Rochester......... 293.8 + 80 + 1.6 
5. Northern New Jersey.......e6 239.3 -+11.0 + 3.6 
Gi Raed 6 cnn cauccciccescas 273-7 +11.6 + 2.8 
FF... PURGING once toe nasedenens 262.0 -+it.oo + 1.4 
CC Te eerereerre re 302.6 +69 + 1.8 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 313.5 -+ 6.6 — o.1 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 328.6 -+-10.1 + 3.0 
Wis CUA co oiecccveccesvaccevine 267.5 + 4.7 — O4 
Wa. NE cc clawcaenacesnccadewe 307.8 + 7.4 + 0.1 
5, PO Sv care nc asec ecesn wes 318.0 +11.5 — 1.3 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 288.9 + 9.2 — 5.3 


Wholesale price index reached a new 
all-time peak in late July and The Con- 
sumers’ Price Index (1935-1938=100) 
éstablished a new record in July of 
173.7. Retail food prices, especially 
meat, rose sharply. Since expenditures 
for food form a substantial part of the 
Consumers Price Index, they are re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the in- 
crease during July of the cost-of-living 
for the moderate-income urban family. 
Jp y; Consumers responded very 

*CCE favorably to the clearance 
sales of Summer merchandise and pro- 
motions of Fall goods which were prev- 
alent during the early part of August. 
Retail dollar volume continued to rise 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; U. S. Department of Commerce 










1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 187 231 282 25 
February 189 238 
March 193 241 328 
April 184 2 336 
May 189 3 329 
June 1y3 302 332 
July 200 jor 333° 
August 197 77 298 
September 198 273 315 
October 208 273 zs 
November 2" 279 325 
December 284 330 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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REGIONS 
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> Change from 


Seasonally Adjusted June June May 
1935-1939—100 1945 1947 1948 
15. Iowa and Nebraska........... 297.2 + 7.8 — 2.5 
RG SOc Eee. te ea ecerededsanas 291.0 +19.0 + 6.0 
OE Bates Cyc. cc scesccxceucds 314.6 +15.5 + 0.3 
18. Maryland and Virginia....... 277-3 +7-7 — 1.4 
19. North and South Carolina.... 355.7. +12.4. + 3.0 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham...... 3901.7 +78 + 0.7 
Sty VA cscs ccce dence cuswaute 392.6 + 3.1 + 0.7 
Bs TANS 6666s cicsicvcscssecs 355-0 +14. + 5.2 
2s. New Orleans... s.cccccccesces 332.1 + 7.2 — 3.6 
Be ROR sic Kaas Vee enna ewe 378.5 +13.0 — 2.0 
Wi WEE os is iaccseodaenunnewed 300.3 + 7.0 + 7.8 
26 Sale RRO Cis is accctacsccce 299.1 + 3.90 + 0.8 
27. Portland and Seattle.......... 3290.6 + 5.7 — 4.3 
36; Sami PrancisG@sc. 6 onc ocdcvvuss 321.3 + 8.0 + 4.3 
5G. LOW AMR. 666i cccucue ces 324.7 + 63 + 0.4 


slightly; the moderate gain over a year 
ago was largely attributable to higher 
prices. Unit volume declined in some 
lines, reflecting chiefly the heightened 
consumer resistance to increased prices. 
The Dun’s Review preliminary trade 
barometer, measuring the level of con- 
sumer buying in terms of the 1935-1939 
average level, rose 1.6 per cent in July 
to 311.3. This barometer, adjusted for 
seasonal variations and the number of 
business days in the month, was 10.6 per 
cent above the 281.5 of a year ago. 
While there were scattered buyers’ 
strikes to protest the high prices of 
some foods, over-all food volume was 
sustained at a high level. Mark-down 
sales of Summer apparel were numer- 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-1939=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Stausties 













1945 1946 1947 
January 127.1 1294 153-3 8 
February 126.9 129.6 153.2 75 
March 126.8 130.2 166.9 
April 127.1 13 169.3 
May 128.1 131.7 56. 150.5 
June 129.0 133-3 157-1 171.7 
July 129.4 2 158.4 172.0° 
August 129.3 144. 160.3 
September 128.9 163.8 
October 128.9 6 163.8 
November 129.3 2.2 165.9 
December 167.0 


* Approximation, figure from quoted source not available. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticaL REVIEW. 





WHOLESALE Foop Pricrt INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
commodities in general use. It is not a cost-of-living 


index: 

1948 1947 1948 
Aug. 24..$6.94 Aug. 26. .$6.64 High July 13 $7.36 
Aug. 17.. 7.07 Aug. 19.. 6.57. Low Feb. 24 6.61 
Aug. 10.. 7.18 Aug. 12.. 6.59 1947 
Aug. 3.. 7.38 Aug. 5.. 6.57 High Dec. 30 $7.24 
July 27.. 7.18 July 29.. 6.51 Low May 20 5.95 

Daity WHOLESALE Pricr INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932=100). 








—— 10948 - _ ————_, 
Aug. July June May Apr. 
i. T soe 286.71 285.53 282.31 283.67 
Scone 280.89 285.71 286.409 P cies 282.74 
Bn 2ko.&4 284.59 286.65 280.47 282.89 
a 251.60 eee 286.63 283.00 ae 
2. 280.33 Deane 285.56 282.55 282.27 
Bee 281.16 283.16 a 283.29 283.67 
7. 281.41 284.25 285.89 283.62 284.64 
a T sews 284.18 286.25 283.34 285.64 
Roce 281.20 284. 3c 286.70 oe 285.09 
“eS 280.22 283.48 286.71 284.17 285.53 
See 2Ko.81 Swans 286.83 283.33 ee 
a 282.15 283.80 286.05 284.82 285.98 
eee 282.07 283.88 D 'neie 285.09 286.14 
> en 281.99 284.52 287.74 284.84 286.71 
ees Bec. 285.44 288.82 284.70 288.22 
i; 3. 281.35 284.33 290.09 Pcnns 286.88 
ee 280.41 283.70 291.23 284.50 286.72 
iss 280.07 Ppens 290.81 284.84 - ie 
ee 279.13 282.75 201.13 285.51 285.36 
281.71 re 286.11 286.80 
282.32 290.31 287.20 287.59 
282.58 200.45 286.83 285.38 
282.25 290.42 — 282.55 
282.03 200.16 285.62 282.06 
icc wee 28o.78 285.30 Piste 
281.50 288.73 286.39 279.06 
2 281.45 pe 285.74 281.01 
2 282.06 286.60 286.09 282.05 
RE eee 283.03 286.51 286.05 282.72 
Diets “ssiwes 282.76 287.04 es 282.06 
ae pirat aie 281.26 Pisses 
+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 
Buitpinc Permir Vaturs—215 Cities 
Geographical —————]July_—__, P. Cr. 
Regions: 194 1947 Change 
New England........ $18,671,510 $17,729,123 + 5.3 
Middle Atlantic...... 64.550,181 52,935,815 + 21.0 
South Atlantic........ 32,744,718 33,776,460 — 3.1 
East Demirel «000.505 78,546,812 64.528.708 + 21.7 
South Central........ 47,886,574 37,877,828 + 26.4 
West Central.......20: 19,731,192 17,122,351 + 15.2 
ne 10,965.371 7,143,160 + 53.5 
SE Sbhnkheerecnes 72.208.991 — §1,132.505 + 41.4 
etal 8 Bincavcssccn $245.405,349 $282.246.130 + 22.4 
i ac. ee $35,561,273 $26,952,358 + 31.9 
Outside N. Y. C...... $300,844,076 $255,2093,772 + 21.4 


Tue Faiture REcoRD 


July June July Per Cent 
Dun’'s Farture INpEx*® 1948 1948 1947 Changet 
Unadjusted ........ 18.9 21.0 14.2 + 33 
Adjusted, seasonally... 20.3 21.2 15.3 + 33 
NUMBER OF FAILURES.... 420 463 299 + 40 
NuMBER BY SIZE OF DEBT 
UnpER $5,000.......-- 64 go 49 + 31 
$5 ,000-$25,000. ....... 219246138 + 50 
$25,000-$100,000...... 110 107 7 O+¢55 
$100,000 and over..... 27 20 41 — 34 
NuMBER BY INpUstTRY GrouPs 
Manufacturing ........ 119 130 107 + .11 
Wholesale Trade...... 62 54 go +55 
Retell Tresle. .ss<n0.s- 166 104 105 + 58 
Construction ........- 36 36 17 +112 
Commerciai Service... 37 49 30 + 23 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current Liapiiities. .... $13,876$12,163$37,137 — 63 
Torat LtaBILitigs. ...... 14,026 12,163 37,048 — 63 





* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 
ly called Dun’s INso_vency INDex. 


+ Per cent change of February 1948 from February 1947. 
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Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 





























Number Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-July— -—-Jan.-July-— 
thousands of dollars) 1948 1947 1948 1947 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 878 741 60,474 79,4890 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 12 6 1,639 518 
Food and Kindred Products 108 48 = 7,381 12,567 
Textile, Products, Apparel... 88 68 2,680 3,131 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 155 106 5,404 7,086 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 31 22 892,059 942 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 26 37 »—-:1,243 8,680 
Leather, Leather Products.. 41 32 1,693 1,866 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 31 192,013 941 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 48 45 6,055 3,778 
oe ee ee re 143 159 17,818 21,548 
Transportation Equipment. . 28 2 2,070 7,527 
DEROCRIIAMROUE 5 5.0.55 cineca 167 170 10,419 10,206 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......... 373 249 13,446 13,267 
Food and Farm Producis... 88 52 3,671 4,604 
RN oo none ya Oe ainen >= 13 12 478 452 
DIG UREN S 6 kane Cae enee 11 5 342 593 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 33 23 1,345 1,531 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 23 13 476 188 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 25 11 893 137 
Miscellaneous ..........2+. 180 133 6,241 5,672 
RETA: TRADE oc ceeescese 1,205 650 20.434 12,673 
Fuod and Liquor........... 297 99 =. 33,678 ~—-1, 163 
General Merchandise. ...... 53 2 785 328 
Apparel and Accessories ... 192 114 3,396 1,939 
Furniture, Furnishings. . ... 118 105 1,806 1,563 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 86 29 1,483 1,219 
Automotive Group. ........ 109 62 1,836 1,079 
Ezting, Drinking Places.... 208 123 5,087 3,888 
PME SORES: ba cccesexsens 25 13 447 168 
Miscellaneous ............. 117 81 1,916 1,326 
CONSTRUCTION ............- 221 124 8,161 3,298 
General Bldg. Contractors.. 84 430-4, 881 1,830 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 122 76-2338 1,068 
Other Contractors.......... 15 5 942 400 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE. ...... 286 167 8,699 24,218 
New Business INCORPORATIONS 
Six 
June May June Months 
1948 1948 10947 1948 , 
ON ee eee ee 86 51 84 428 
ce 71 58 49 401 
on Ee OTE 44 48 59 337 
a re 646 609 688 4,386 
SR A epee 58 57 83 426 
| ree 154 131 126 823 
SA eee ee 216 180 221 1,288 
PMMA ion SoCs e maven Jeoes 2096 274 309 «1,747 
ee ere gl 135 108 752 
RG oh acute eixeeuncictnee 2 25 25 192 
PINS bass cCusasackawn 488 496 555 3,071 
PR 06.05 see Gawatenas 136 127 174 : 835 
lowa Scocvesecsevcceces 77 50 92 401 
ere eee 45 50 64 354 
REPEL OEE TES 71 68 69 461 
LOUDER: 66 scaeese vane 91 83 102 537 
SE cs enw pee ee eae we 37 36 36 222 
IEE. cacwessceccs 126 145 192 074 
Massachusetts take Sena 299 279 291 1,774 
MAchigan . 2.20050600000 296 264 301 1,749 
Minnesota ...........+% 114 121 164 707 
EI oon ca cp pawnes 48 27 590 237 
i RE Cer ere 286 211 15 1,175 
SN oe beeaeubc 28 18 31 184 
eS EE Or ee 40 30 49 204 
rr 60 56 54 319 
New Hampshire. ....... 24 20 22 194 
MT DESOEY . <o< 0 siccce nee 506 499 529 3,074 
RIS NOUIOES cas sc cccccan 20 15 33 141 
fe Ere 1,997. 1,890 2,073 12,746 
North Carolina. ........ 114 107 125 802 
North Dakota. ......... 13 14 18 III 
SSS see eee 450 471 439 =. 2,922 
CNR oinncs  p200500 56 79 52 600 
COREGOD ns b a cenVnsnnces 74 73 64 496 
Pennsylvania ..........- 325 272 325 ~=—«1,836 
Rhode Island. .......... 60 63 60 402 
South Carolina. ........ 60 55 "5 401 
South Dakota.......00 10 30 16 140 
NEE acta ok eevee 85 104 II 633 
ee 316 334 2907 2,112 
GR 22 2 58 228 
Ts + caters cuene 23 14 28 113 
PID: wanienive can caee 93 101 14! 765 
Washington ........... 83 105 74 856 
West Virginia. ......... a1 81 59 525 
WINE > xcoscnconses 150 120 178 877 
WOOMEDE vc.o560000cwnee 33 38 22 190 
Total gh Geatess .65655% 8.550 8,246 8,922 54,238 
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ous and price reductions were often 
substantial. The demand for durable 
goods was steady and high; air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment 
was sought by many consumers. 

The final barometer for June rose to 
a new all-time high for the second con- 
secutive month. At 303.4 it was 1.0 
per cent above the May high of 300.4, 
and 7.9 per cent above the 281.3 of a 
year ago. 

Consumer expenditures in the 29 re- 
gions fluctuated slightly in June, but 
were uniformly above a year ago. 
Nineteen of the barometers compared 
favorably with May; the declines from 
May in the remaining ten regions were 
small. The largest increases over a year 
ago occurred in regions in the South 
and Southwest. 

Whawolesale volume levelled off in the 
early part of August following the 
slight rise in July. A moderate decrease 
in the demand for seasonal goods was 
offset by an increase in orders for Fall 
merchandise. Wholesale dollar volume 
remained somewhat above the cor- 
responding 1947 level. Buyers were 
disinclined to place large orders; 
prompt deliveries were stressed. 

Stock trading volume 


Z, 

NANCE on the New York Stock 
Exchange in July was the lowest since 
March. Only 10 sessions had turnovers 
in excess of one million shares. Prices 
of securities rose steadily up to the mid- 
dle of the month at which time many 
issues were at the highest levels in two 
years. In the second half of July prices 
broke sharply with most stock price 
averages suffering the widest losses 
since September 1946. Security values 
fluctuated within a fairly narrow range 
during the first two weeks of August. 
Bond dealings on the New York Stock 
Exchange were the slowest since March 
of this year and slower than any July 
since 1917. 

The U. S. Treasury Department on 
August 9 announced the raising of the 
interest rate on short-term Government 
bonds. It is expected that increases in 
private interest rates will follow. 
GY, /, Business failures in July 

atures declined to 420 from 463 
in June. Concerns failing outnumbered 


those in any other July since 1942, but 
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Dictaphone Presents the TIME-MASTER— 
The New Personal Dictating Machine 





Amazing new electronic Dictaphone 
Machine uses revolutionary plastic belt 


Here’s big news for all businessmen—great news for 


businessmen on the go! 


Here’s the brand-new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER— 
an electronic dictating machine that’s just right for 


the office . . . and made to order for the road! 


The slim, compact TIME-MASTER is the only dictating 
machine that will listen and record right in your desk 


drawer! 





So easy to mail! The amazing plastic Memobelt—the only 
)recording medium that fits into a 7x4 envelope, that can 
be dropped into a standard mail chute! 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 
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And you can take it with you! This sturdy little travel- 
ing companion goes wherever you go—never lets you 
get behind in your work! It’s the one dictating machine 
that takes the ‘“‘lug”’ out of luggage! 

The TIME-MASTER electronically records your busi- 
ness voice through tiny hand or desk microphone. It’s 
the first and only dictating machine to record on a 
plastic belt. 

The handy little TIME-MASTER Memobelt records 
at constant groove speed—gives both uniform tonal 
quality and uniform, measured backspacing from start 
to finish. Result: Better recording for you, easier tran- 
scribing for your secretary! 

No other dictating machine has all this: Lightweight 
portability! All-metal sturdiness! Easy mailability and 
fileability of the recording! Constant recording quality! 
Uniform backspacing! Rapid place-finding of previous 
dictation! 

Both you and your secretary will agree—the TIME- 
MASTER is today’s outstanding personal dictating ma- 
chine! 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department B-5,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
[] Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 

[] Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 
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How to give your community a 


longer, brighter “life line” 


AKING communities safer and more attractive—better 
M to /ive in—are some of the benefits gained with 
Union Metal tapered stee/ lighting standards equipped with 
modern lighting units. 


In cities and towns across the country they help reduce 
night accident rates. They increase protection against crime 
and delinquency. They help people see better—e safer. 


For over 40 years Union Metal has specialized in the devel- 
opment and production of better, longer lasting, more 
attractive lighting standards of steel. To us it’s more than a 
“business” — because we receive added satisfaction in know- 
ing that our efforts help give communities a longer, brighter 
“life line’. The Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 


Canton 5, Ohio. 


%* Tapered steel foundation piles 


* Tapered steel poles for power transmission, 


THIS, TOO, IS trolley strain wires and floodlighting 


UNION METAL } *% Materials handling equipment 


% Hoobler Undercarriages for truck trailers 


UNION METAL 


Craftsmen in Steel Fabrication 
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were less than one-half as frequent as 
in pre-war years. The failure rate, as 
shown by the Failure Index, amounted 
to some 20 casualties in July for every 
10,000 concerns in operation. 

Liabilities, after a four-month de- 
cline, increased by one million dollars 
in July to total $13,876,000. Although 
liabilities were only one-third as heavy 
as in the previous July when a post-war 
peak of $37,137,000 was established, 
they exceeded the volume incurred in 
the same month of any other year since 
1940. 

Failures of concerns begun in the® 
post-war period, comprised 62 per cent 
of the July casualties. 


Bank CLEeARINGS—INbDIVIDUAL CiTIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 








—July————~ 

1948 1947 Change 
Boston . ; 1,957,116 1,861,729 + 5.3 
Philadelphia ....... 3,045,000 3,570,000 +10.3 
MNES 6 65.0208 ial 355,232 340,029 + 2.5 
PiCtsDUPEh «666.505 1,275,000 1,132,760 12.6 
Cleveland ......... 1,411,219 1,24:),025 13.0 
Sl Tc Se 755,074 633,049 10.4 
Baltimore .. 0.5.20 920,948 827,829 fit.2 
Richmond ....4..:. 522,493 455,234 +148 
eS Oc 939,500 838,000 +121 
New Orleans ....... 493,209 450,901 + 9.4 
i 319,249 274,713 +16.2 
oe 3,251,868 3,022,015 + 7.6 
1 i ae 1,735,387 1,452.5590 +19.5 
Shs NES soca snes’ 1,182,504 1,044,093 12.7 
| re 511,422 431,480 $18.5 
Minneapolis ....... 1,171,474 945,708 +23.9 
Kansas City. ....... 1,519,175 1,384,838 + ¥.7 
OETA: bs Sieevcinews 535,942 487,776 + 9.9 
ee 448,971 380,382 + 18.0 

PROD once vcvcwees 1,069,871 890,442 fo20 
HIGUSON:..5.6.000 5 cece 906,093 746,078 +-21.3 
San Francisco. ..... 1,766,535 1,596,816 +10.6 
Portland, Ore....... O87 ,215 430,283 +-59.7 
BEMIIE 5 nse erie ensc 521,269 434,596 +19.9 
Total 24 Cities..... 28 201,766 24,940,865 +-13.0 
WOW VOI. oxc0s00 30,830,066 31,132,599 — 1.0 
Total 25 Cities..... 59,031,832 56,082,464 - 5.3 
Average Daily 2,270,455 2,157,018 5.3 


BASING POINTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


or from the overruled opinion of a lower 
court, such status is indicated. In the 
interest of brevity only apparent mean- 
ings are extracted and they may or may 
not be authentic. A few private refer- 
ences are included. 

As to Collusion’: There can be no 
doubt that the respondents collectively 
maintained a multiple basing point 
delivered price system for the pur- 
pose of preventing competition.... The 
charge of combination is little more 
than a pretense to get all members of 
the industry before the same Court, 





© Formal quotations on the collusion issue were among 
those omitted. 
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whoa, dobbin.. 
you can’t beat 
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for your overseas message 


send it Via RCA AS faster ! 












TO ALL THE WORLD TO SHIPS AT SEA 
















CLASS OF SERVICE 
FULL RATE | 7 
CODE 


8 a Se FAST DIRECT 
_ DEFERRED 


RADIOLETTER | 
PRESS 


oTieewice uanico fll PN DIOGRAM 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION CF AMERICA 


NUMBER 








‘CHECK 











TIME FILED 





fe °° OBTAIN THE BENEFIT OF RCA TA 
SENGEN'S ROME me ——2 DIRECT SERVICE THE VIA “REQ” ‘ 
ADDRESS MUST BE INSERTED BY THE SENDER. [i 








(SEND TO) 





MENT OF MECHANIZED OPERATIONS, BECAUSE IT Is AUTOMATIC, FEWER MANUAL 
HANDLINGS AND TRANSCRIPTS oF YOUR MESSAGE ARE NECESSARY, 


YOUR RADIOGRAM GETS THERE Fast AND GETS THERE RIGHT, 


IN NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO OR WASHINGTON, De C. SIMPLY CALL THE 
NEAREST RCA OFFICE, ELSEWHERE, USE ANY TELEGRAPH OFFICE, BUT BE SURE 
TO MARK RIGHT ON THE MESSAGE "VIA RCA® -~ THEN YOU ARE SURE YOUR 
MESSAGE Is GETTING FAST « ACCURATE ~ DIRECT Rca SERVICE, 





BE MODERN—RADIO your MESSAGE! Vig RCA 
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case wistonr We 100 


The iyo that wes 
made 283 tines! 






Slips were chronic with this large 
organization. In 40 months, 283 
workers fell on its slippery floors, 
which were slicked up with wax. 
Management wanted gloss, but no 
loss. So they called a Legge safety 
engineer. “Your slip was to assume 
polished floors have to be slippery,” 
he said. He proposed a Non-Slip 
floor upkeep plan with the Legge 
System. 

The slips dropped 95% ...the 
floors shone... and costs fell 32%. 


FREE... our book- 
let, Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard 
Way. Strips the mys- 
tery from floor up- 
keep. Tells how the 
Legge System: 

(1) engineers care to floors; (2) 
supervises your crews; (3) gives 
Non-Slip safety endorsed by lead- 
ing insurance companies. To send 
for it without obligation, clip cou- 
pon to your letterhead. Walter G. 
Legge Company, Inc., New York 
18, N.Y. Branch offices in princi 
pal cities.‘ 


LEGGE 


of Non -Slip Floor 


Maintenance 











ee eee ee ee 


Walter G. Legge Company Inc. 


D-Al i 


| 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y, i 
Please send me your free Mr. Higby” I 

! book. 

I 

[ RI oc boca sy cacsatencapse vessaseisicnvicee me 
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| (overruled) and the evidence does not 
support it (dissent). The same result 
would ensue from any pricing system 
(overruled). 

As to the Use of Basing Points by 
Individual Companies: The Court has 
not determined the relation of the Anti- 
Trust Laws to freight absorption by in- 
dividuals acting independently. (In- 
terpretation of scope of majority opin- 
10N appearing in dissent in the recent 
Cement Case.) 

Con?: There is no way the exist- 
ing system of delivered prices can be 
preserved by passing them off as indi- 
vidual, independent action. . . . The 
knowledge of a seller that competitors 
are using the same pricing techniques 
makes them unlawful if injury to com- 
petition results... . The order makes 
plain that it is the purpose of the Com- 
mission to require each producer to sell 
on an f.o.b. basis (overruled)... . The 
combined effect of the Corn Products 
and Staley cases was to forbid the adop- 
tion of any basing point pricing system. 
.-. The existence of a combination is not 
an indispensable ingredient of an “un- 
fair method of competition” .... An 
individual seller cannot meet the prices 
of his competitor by copying the latter's 
unlawful system .... Freight absorp- 
tion is out as a practical matter; sales- 
men cannot be allowed to free lance 
in meeting competitors’ prices and the 
legitimate defense that trade is not be- 
ing restrained is too tenuous to be reli- 
able (Minority F.T.C. Commissioner). 
... Sellers are not at liberty under the 
law to go into distant markets and 
take less than they get at home, if the 
result be adverse to competition. 

Pro?: It is an warranted assump- 
tion that the effect of the decision is to 
outlaw all delivered prices or to require 
only f.o.b. mill prices. . . . The Com- 
mission’s order is directed solely at 
concerted, not individual activity.... 
There is nothing in the statute or in 
the Commission’s order to preclude 
delivered prices which make due allow- 
ance for differences in cost of delivery 
and do not injure competition. 

Mixep?: It does not follow that re- 
spondents may never absorb freight to 
meet competition; it is up to the Com- 
mission to determine in each case 
whether discrimination resulted from 
an effort in good faith to meet competi- 
tion; but there must be a serious effort 
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to verify reports (as from salesmen) 
that competitor’s prices are lower. 

As to Uniform Delivered Prices: 
Pro?: If freight variances are trivial, 
uniform delivered prices may not be 
questioned. . . . It does not follow 
that respondents may never maintain 
a uniform delivered price. An indivi- 
dual uniform delivered price system is 
out (Minority F.T.C, Commissioner) 
.... (If) the Court has adopted the 
Commission’s “mill-net” theory of price 
.... it could mean the end of .... 
the universal delivered price system 
(private comment). 


How Far Can They Go? 


The reactions of lawyers and business 
men appear to spread even more widely 
as they move from the particulars of 
past cases into speculation on the mean- 
ing of the Court’s words for other com- 
binations of circumstances. Let us first 
take the appearances at face value. 
There is general agreement, on that 
assumption, that new and narrower 
limits have been set to business discre- 
tion in pricing than had previously 
been thought to be required by the law. 
There is disagreement on the degree 
of such limitation. Most opinions fall 
readily enough into one or the other of 
two categories. Some feel that, despite 
occasional qualifications in the lan- 
guage of the Court, it has indicated so 
strong a presumption in favor of the 
uniform “mill-net” theory of price that 
almost any deviation therefrom could 

Inpusrries AFrecteD BY RECENT 
SUPREME Court Decisions 


(According to @ composite of published reports) 


Anti-Friction Bearings 

Apparel and Producis 
Made from Fabrics 

Automobiles and FEauip- 
ment, except Electrical 

Auto Parts 

Beverages 

Builders’ Supplies 

Business Furniture 

Cadmium 

Cement 

Chemicals and Allied 
Products 

China and Porcelain 

Coal 

Construction Machinery 

Cordage 

Cotton Manufacturers 

Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 

End-Grain Strip Wood 
Block 

Farm Equipment 

Flour 

Food and Kindred 
Products 

Glass Containers 


Grocery Products 


ce 
Iron, Steel, and Products 


Ladders 

Leather and Products 
Liquefied Gas 

Lime 
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Lumber and Timber Basic 
Products 

Lye 

Machinery, except Electri- 
cal and Transportation 
Equipment 

Nonterrous Metals and 
their Products 

Paper, Pulp, and Allicd 
Products 

Paint and Varnish 

Petroleum and Coal 
Products 

Printing and Publishing 
Industries 

Reinforcing Materials 

Road Machinery 

Rubber and Rubber 
Products 

Soft Fiber 

Soil Pipe 

Structural Clay Products 

Stone, Clay, and Glass 
Products 

Textile and Mill Products 
except Cotton 

Tobacco Manufacturers 

Transportation Equipment 
except Automobiles 

Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe 

Wholesale Coal 

Wholesale Food and 
Groceries 

Zinc 







FOR A 
BETTER 

DAY'S 

WORK 
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ON THE HIGHWAY FARMS=IN OIL FIELDS = IN FORESTS=AND IN INDUSTRY! 


@ On tomorrow’s highways, roads, 
streets and airports— wherever construc- 
tion stretches past the horizon to a bet- 
ter world—Chrysler Industrial Engines 
and Power Units are on the job. They 
offer rugged power for shoveling or level- 
ing . . . smooth, economical power for 
pumping or pressure . . . dependable 
power for tight day and night schedules. 
And, behind each Chrysler Industrial 
Engine stands the engineering and pro- 
‘duction skill of Chrysler Corporation— 
‘your assurance of a better product that’s 
built For A Better Day’s Work. 


CHRYSLER 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


GREE 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION CHRYSLER CORP., 12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


HORSEPOWER WITH 
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No Insurance Program Designed 
to Protect and Conserve Assets 
is Complete Without Credit Insurance. 















WHY MORE BANKS ARE RECOMMENDING 
CREDIT INSURANCE 
TO PROTECT BUSINESS PROFITS! 


An increasing number of banks are 
advising manufacturers and wholesalers 
to carry American Credit Insurance 
because their accounts receivable are 
extremely important assets . . . need 
protection at ALL times... but espe- 
cially NOW with the slowing down of 
payments and with business failures 
climbing. 

American Credit insures your business 
against unforeseeable events that can 
turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country ... in over 
150 lines of business . . . now have 


AMERICAN 
i Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 





American Credit policies which 
GUARANTEE PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


RECEIVABLE. 


In addition to paying you in the event of 
customer failure, your American Credit 
policy also enables you to get cash for 
long past due accounts. You can insure 
one, a selected group, or all accounts. 


If your accounts receivable are not pro- 
tected, your insurance coverage is incom- 
plete. For information, phone American 
Credit office in your city, or write the 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept.50, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
a, ( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES 
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now be condemned by the Commission 
with reasonable confidence that it 
would be sustained. Others argue with 
varying degrees of assurance that an 
individual can price as he wishes as 
long as (1) he does not conspire with 
others in so doing, and (2) any in- 
equalities in his price structure can be 
justified by differences in costs or as 
honest efforts to meet competition, or 
do not in any event injure competition. 

There is the rub. Few are really sure 
how far they can go in meeting com- 
petitors’ prices on standard products, 
particularly if freight costs enter sub- 
stantially into the delivered price. Corn 


‘Products conspired with no one, but 


priced the output of two plants as 
though it had been shipped exclusively 
from one, and was wrong. Staley met 
Corn Products in each market and was 
Members of the Rigid Steel 
Conduit Industry knowingly used the 


wrong. 


same formula for arriving at delivered 
Under this 
particular count (there was another, 


prices and were wrong. 


also upheld, charging conspiracy on 
circumstantial evidence), their guilt lay 
Na- 


tional Lead charged its customers the 


in knowing without deviating. 


same delivered price and is accused 
of wrong-doing. Immediately after the 
Cement decision the Commission at- 
tacked (among other things) “price 
leadership” in the refractories industry. 

At first glance then the poll suggests 
pervasive disagreement and uncer- 
tainty. But upon inspection of the 
adversaries’ choice of words one begins 
to wonder if the battle is not partly 
sham. None of the quotes, even those 
holding stoutly that the old life can 
go on if everyone is careful, can gloss 
the fact that henceforward phantom 
freight seems to be out and that freight 
absorption is suspect in many circum- 
stances and impractical in others. The 
road is not completely closed but the 
job of refuting charges is decidedly up- 
hill. When the contrary is suggested 
by casual reading, a second look reveals 
that the phrasing is usually broad and 
more or less ritualistic, with provisos 
uncracked. Like this: You can do 
what you want if you do not conspire 
to fix prices or discriminate in price to 
the point of injuring competition.” To 


6 Assuming that the discrimination cannot be justifie:! 
by differences in cost. 
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NATURAL 


bey ai all 








In Alberta, industry has avail- 
able one of the continent's 
major reserves of natural gas. 
There are few other areas in 
the world with a more abund- 
ant supply, at lower industrial 
rates. From reserves of over 
a trillion cubic feet, your 
industry in Alberta is offered 
a tremendaus source of cheap, 
efficient heat, and a versatile 
raw material for chemical 
industries. Natural gas in 
Alberta is another reason why 
farsighted industry is investi- 


WRITE ---THE INDUSTRIAL | 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building | 


"5 , 22 
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gating this industrial land of 
tomorrow — now! 


Natural gas production in Alberta 
is over 50 billion cubic feet yearly- 
well over 70 per cent of the entire 
Canadian total. B.T.U. content is 
high---up to 1172 per cubic foot. 
Average industrial price, (gladly 
supplied on request), is one of the 
lowest on the continent. Natural 
gas distribution is province-wide; 
providing a clean, cheap, abundant 
raw material and fuel to speed 
your industrial development in this 
free land of free enterprise. 





PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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FORGERIES ARE STILL 


INCREASING 
an all-time high . . . despite 
the combined efforts of law 
enforcement agencies, banks 
and business organizations to 
halt them. Big payrolls, 
increased spending . . . bank 
clearings more than twice pre- 
war... these and related 
factors contribute to the ease 
with which the modern forger 
does his fraudulent work. 


. are hitting 


Sometimes the culprit is connected with a concern 
with which you do business, or he is a business as- 
sociate or employee. Again, he may be just an obser- 
vant “friend” who practices writing your firm’s or 
your own name, or raising figures on checks. Whoever 


he is, you can’t be too careful. 


However, experience repeatedly proves that the 
best safeguard against forgery loss is our Forgery 
Bond. 


Our agent or your own insurance broker will be 
pleased to submit details. Meanwhile, remember that 
forgeries are increasing! 







AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 
“100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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| the unschooled, however, no more has 


! 








been said than that they are sate if they 
do not violate the law. Indeed, thought- 
ful head-nodding has been noticed over 
some of the more elegantly phrased 
variants of this probability. The real 
point of the skeptic is that new kinds 
of evidence of guilt are being added. 
Under some circumstances, trans- 
gressions might now include free- 
will conformance to long established 
methods of quoting in your industry 
or you might be found to be discrimi- 
nating unfairly in price when you 
In the 
case of both of these illustrations and 


charge everybody the same.’ 


of all others for that matter, competition 
must be affected adversely to meet the 
requirements of a violation. As to how 
seriously or remotely, you must guess 
unless you know that by your actions 
you are conspiring to fix prices, and you 
must also guess as to what degree of 
uitimate effect makes your method un- 
lawful. The business record for wrong 
guessing on such matters is fairly good. 
“It is for the Commission to decide.” 

The point is that the reassurances 
must run a gauntlet for which there 
is only a name and not a description. 
If the sponsors enlarged on their own 
reservations, namely, that there be no 
collusion or damaging discrimination, 
the present apparent spread between 
optimism and pessimism might very 
well shrink in the direction of the latter. 
As previously warned, these two words 
are not used to connote an economic 
judgment. The only question on 
which this initial article is trying to 
speculate is on how far the law might 
go, not how far it should go. 

As a starting point, an inference is 
possible that at least some of the authori- 
ties would prefer as a matter of theory 
te get the freight out of price, at least 
whenever it is an important element of 
price. In practice they recognize that 
such interference in business custom is 
unwarranted unless the vitality of 


| competition is threatened through 


either collusion or an injurious degree 
of discrimination. Many analysts fear 
that the theory will cause most doubts 
to be resolved against the practice. 
Perhaps the real reason for uncer- 
tainty however lies not so much in the 
net content of the recent decisions as 


The status of the second type of behavior may be much 


clearer after setthkement of the National Lead Case. This 
Case is still in the Commission's hands 
1948 





THE SWORD THAT 


PAVED THE WAY FOR 


modern steel 


According to legend, a Damascus sword 
had an edge so keen it could cut a silk 
handkerchief in mid-air. Favorite weap- 
on of the Saracens, these blades brought 
terror to the Crusaders and fame to the 
city from whence they came. In fashion- 
ing these blades, little did the ancient 
armorer realize that his repeated heating 
of the metal was largely responsible for 
the fabulous quality of the steel. 


Not until hundreds of years later were 
the secrets of treating steel with heat 
thoroughly understood and adapted to 
industrial uses. Today, through heat 


treating, industry finds over 200,000 
types of applications for this better steel. 
But the use of heat in making, fabricat- 
ing, and treating steel develops many 
maintenance problems in the equipment 
used such as containers, supports or 
conveyors for the parts being heat 
treated. Heat greatly accelerates the rate 
of wear, both mechanically and chem- 
ically, for such equipment. 


One of the aims of Brake Shoe’s Elec- 
tro-Alloys Division is to reduce the 
number of times a heat-punished part 
must be replaced. Its research has devel- 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION” « 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « 
ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION e NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION »* RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION e SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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oped Thermalloy, a series of special high 
alloys that resist temperatures up to 
2,200°F. It assures fewer shutdowns, 
lower operating costs, a more even flow 
of production. 


Brake Shoe seeks to control the wear 
caused by heat. If you have a problem 
involving high temperatures, our metal- 
lurgists and engineers will be glad to 
work with you toward a satisfactory 
solution. Address your inquiry to: 





AMERICA 











230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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These days, more than ever, 
lower manufacturing costs mean 
the difference between profit and 
loss to most manufacturers. The 
Denison Mu ttipress has been 
writing enviable records in in- 
creased production, reduced scrap 
loss and improved work quality in 
countless industries. This modern 
hydraulic press can well do the 
same in your plant. 

Our new booklet, ‘‘MuLtiprReEss, 
and How You Can Use It,” is 
packed with interesting case his- 
tories of MULTIPRESS accomplish- 
ments throughout industry— 
actual proof of what MUuULTIPREsS 
can and does do! It’s fascinating 
reading for any manufacturing 
executive, and well worth your 
time. Just fill out the coupon and 
clip to your letterhead—your free 
copy will be sent 
by return mail. 







MULTIPRESS ° 


ANOTHER 
OlLic 
PRODUCT 


* +. m. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


° Mail Coupon for fact-filled booklet 

® THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 

e 1160-85 Dublin Road 

3 Columbus 16, Ohio 

. Without obligation, please send me a 
$ copy of “MULTIPRESS, and How You Can 
e Use lt.” 
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in the Court’s continued stress on the 
power and fitness of the FTC to decide 
such matters for itself. The opinions 
of the Court in these cases have been 
much broader than their decisions. 
Room has clearly been left for growth 
in the area of proscription, and many 
feel that the Commission will not be 
loathe to move in. In the Cement case, 


for example, the Commission’s order, 


to which in the end the Court addressed 
itself exclusively, was “directed solely at 
concerted, not individual activity... .” 
But collateral aspects were freely dis- 
the 
inherent power to declare “methods of 


cussed, notably Commission’s 


competition” unlawful on its own 
discretion, irrespective of any collusion 
or discrimination, an Invitation ex- 


tended also in other recent cases and 














II] SampeLe oF Views on Powers OF THE 


FEDERAL TRADE CoMMISSION 


“In the light of [the Cement | opinion, we cannot say that the Commission 
was wrong in concluding that the individual use of the basing point method 
as here used does constitute an unfair method of competition.”'—Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Rigid Steel Conduit Case, May 1948. 

“The statute does not require that the discriminations must in fact have 
harmed competition, but that there is a reasonable possibility that they “may” 
have such an effect.”—Supreme Court in Corn Products Refining Co. et al v. 
F.T.C., and repeated in F.T.C. v. Morton Salt Co. on May 3, 1948. 

“The [ Robinson Patman | Act is designed to reach such discriminations in 
their incipiency, before the harm to competition is effected.” —Supreme Court 
in Corn Products Refining Co. et al v. F.T.C. 

_ “The weight to be attributed to the facts proven or stipulated and the 
inferences to be drawn from them, are for the Commission to determine, not 
the courts.” *—Supreme Court in Corn Products Refining Co. et al v. F.T.C. 

“Congress has left to the Commission the determination of fact in each 
case whether the person, charged with making discriminatory prices, acted 
in good faith to meet a competitor’s equally low price.”—Supreme Court in 
F.T.C. v. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. er al. 

“The Agency’s expertness fits it to stop at the threshold every unfair busi 
ness practice. .. . The Courts should not lightly modify the Commission's 
orders. . . ..—Paraphrased from Supreme Court in F.T.C. v. Cement Insti- 
tute ef al. 

“The Commission may feel warranted in attempting, through its ‘expert 
ness’ to make the individual use of a delivered price system unlawful per se 
as an unfair method of competition under the Trade Commission Act.”- 
N.A.M. Law Digest, June 1948. 

_“The existence of a ‘combination’ is not an indispensable ingredient of an 
‘unfair method of competition’ under the Trade Commission Act.”—Suprem« 


Court in F.T.C. v. Cement Institute et al.* 

* This case may have exceptional significance, partly because it finds guilt from the 
knowledge of a concern that its own selling practices are also used by its competitors 
(if price competition is thereby unreasonably restrained), and even more importantly 
because it accepts the Commission’s judgment that a particular method of competition 
individually used was unfair. Neither the Robinson-Patman Act nor the Sherman Act 
was directly involved. The charge was that each company had violated Section 5 of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. The sanctity of the F.T.C.’s economic judgment was 
more nearly the issue and it was affirmed. The next quotation, which was indeed the 
authority for this one, embellishes the point. Query: Could and would the Commission 
under Section 5 of its own Act, declare any delivered price system to be unlawtul ¢ isan 
‘unfair’ method of competition, and sans injury to competition? If so, 
to what corners of business conduct could such a power reach? 

The commission has always been entitled, in the view of the Supreme Court, to attack 
as unfair any behavior thought to be unlawful under the Sherman Act, but the distinction 
proclaimed or at least newly emphasized by the Court in recent cases is between the 
obligation of the courts to review the Commission's findings for adequacy of evidence. 
and the Commission’s very substantial autonomy in deciding whether or not a business 
“method” was in itself “unfair” and therefore unlawful. The limits of that power may 
be more important to business generally than the specific pricing practices now being so 


SANS conspire cy 


discussed. 
* The full effect of this reasoning can hardly be appreciated without concurrent study 
of other phrases, from this and other decisions, touching on the kinds of conduct the 
Commission was entitled to find offensive under the law if it so “determined.” Some 
tribunal, of course, must have such power, and these footnotes are not a judgment on 
whether its delegation to the Commission in such large wads is wise or unwise. This 
article is merely a report. The economics of the problem will be considered elsewhere. 
* Here again is suggested the power of the Commission and the Courts to determine 
“unfair method of competition” without regard to the specific 
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what conduct constitutes an 
prohibition of other laws. 
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McCLOSKEY complete construction service 

















Your new plant can now be built with a minimum of attention to detail on your 
part. McCloskey Construction Service will provide all the engineering work and 
construction supe rvision for your new location or e xpansion of present prope rties 

and get you into production quickly and economically. 

McCloske *y engineers work with your personnel to give you the type of plant 
best suited to your needs now and in the future. Then we take over the details 

of designing the buildings with proper production flow and supervise the 

actual construction. Your personnel can continue their regular duties until 
the new plant is complete and turned over to you ready to go into operation. | 
Many McCloskey clients—and they include some of the biggest names 

in industry—have found McCloskey Construction Service an important 
time and money saver when expanding facilities or developing a new 
location. To get the complete McCloskey story just fillin and mail the 
coupon be low today. We will give you full information promptly and | 

without obligation. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


The Mat teaiing Sommeany McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


3402 Liberty Avenue 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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6 things that 
nobody does better— 


Mailing with adhesive stamps, by hand, is 
tedious and time taking. Mailing with a postage 
meter is fast and efficient. 

The meter never runs out of wanted stamp 
denominations. A flick of a lever provides any 
unit of postage needed. 

The meter prints directly on the envelope a 
dated postmark, and the exact postage needed— 
seals the flap at the same time. 

For parcel post, the meter prints on 
gummed tape, delivered moist or dry, any 
amount of postage needed in a single stamp. 

And a meter holds as much postage as you 
want... protects postage from damage, loss, 
misuse .. . keeps exact record of expenditure. 

Metered mail speeds through the postoflice, 
too—no wait for postmarking and cancelling. 

Whether your outgoing mail is much or 
little, there’s a postage meter for your needs— 
a convenience in the small office, and a real 
postage and work saver in the big! . . . Call 
the nearest PB office . . . or write direct to 
Stamford for illustrated booklet. 






pitNey-Bowes Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1550 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ¢ Originators of Metered 
Mail. Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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IV Norets For SALESMEN 


“,... This doesn’t mean that 
a salesman can’t make an off-the- 
cuff bid in a specific case to mect 
a competitive price but a large | 
producer selling thousands of | 
items and employing thousands | 
of salesmen is in no position to | 
Ict his individual salesmen free 
lance on his own pricing struc- | 
turc....It may be urged that.... 
freight absorption and zone 
prices and even individual uni- 
versal delivered price systems are 
not banned unless there is a prob- 
| ability of a tendency to restrain 
| trade. These words are too tenu- 
| ous for many to grasp... .”"— 
| Lowell B. Mason, Federal Trade 
| Commissioner, before Subcom- 
| 





mittce of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, June 4, 1948. 

“The discriminations (in this 
case) were made in response to 
verbal information received from 
salesmen, brokers or intending 

| purchasers, without supporting 

| evidences... . The record dis- 

| closes .... no efforts by respon- 
dents to investigate or verify 
them.’—Supreme Court deci- 
sion in F.T.C. v. A. E. Staley 
Mtg. Co. et al. 





obviously gaining force with repetition. 

More invitations from sundry 
opinions: “It is for the Commission, not 
the Courts to decide what weight to be 
attributed to proven facts, and the in- 
ferences to be drawn from them.”’ 
“The agency’s expertness fits it to stop 
at the threshold every unfair trade 
practice.” “The Courts should not 
lightly modify the Commission’s or- 
ders.” “Section 2 (a) does not require 
a finding that price discriminations 
have in fact an adverse effect on com- 
petition. It is designed to reach them 
in their incipiency. It is enough that 
fect... . ” “Congress has left to the 
Commission the determination of fact 
whether persons, charged with making 
discriminations, acted in good faith to 
meet a competitor’s equally low price.” 
“T think that (protection of) potential* 
competition is one of the standards of 
the Sherman Act.” (This last was the in- 
formal opinion of an administrative ofh- 
cial concerning discrimination between 


* Author's Italics. 
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ourR fingers fly lightly over the keyboard 
with wonderful typing freedom. 


Words take off with new, delightful 
speed and make happy landings on the paper . . . with 
new precision, clarity and uniformity. 


With an Underwood All Electric it’s surprising how fresh 
and relaxed you feel even after a busy day. Because elec- 
tricity does your heavy work! 


Look what you'll gain when your boss gets you an Under- 
wood All Electric: Electric keyboard. Electric shifting. 
Electric line spacing. Electric tabulating. Electric back- 
spacing. Electric carriage return. 


You can see for yourself that it’s “the most beautiful type- 
writer in the world” . . . modern design, two-tone Under- 
wood gray, non-glare finish . . . with features to satisfy 
your every typing whim, and it writes letters you and your 
boss will always be proud of. 

Ask your local Underwood representative for an All 


Electric demonstration . . . and thrill as your words take 
wing. Do it today! 


UNDERWOOD ..-e TYPEWRITER 
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GD vase When typing, 
your busy hands never 
leave the keyboard. The elec- 
trically-controlled keyboard 
saves you finger travel, hand 
travel .. . eliminates fatigue. 


Gg EASY OPERATION! Scien- 
tifically designed key- 


board, different from any other 
typewriter, encourages an easy 
rhythm of finger movement 

. therefore better letters, with 
minimum effort. 








BEAUTIFUL WORK! The 
Underwood All Electric 
assures even spacing between 
characters . . . clean-cut, uni- 
form impressions... not shaded 
or blurred. 


2] MANY CARBONS! Not 
only original letters, but 
carbon copies are sharp and 
clear. You can make as many 


as you need... at a light finger 
touch, 
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Stop profit leaks 


with these guides to 
sound business control 

















Financial Statement 
Analysis 
By Roy A. Foulke 
Vice-pres., Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


619 pp., 6x9, $6.50 


1. Practical 


Use this practical 
manual as your key to 
sound interpretation of 
financial statements. It 
reveals accurate tech- 
niques for “certifying” 
your ftinancial decisions 
... for checking up on 
the efficiency of your 
own business practices 

. for determining the 
condition of businesses 
in which you hold stock, 
Step by step you're 
shown how to analyze 
and interpret balance 
sheets profit and 
loss statements ... sur- 
plus accounts. Scores of 
forms and schedules ... 
comparative figures and . 
statements ... ratio charts . , 





l i - give you an 
overall picture of systems being used effec- 
tively today. 


GIVES COMPLETE STATEMENT DATA 


fhe factors itself 
carefully points such 
as the manner in which the company meets 
its trade obligations and the records of its 
officials. IIere also is a dependable system 
of statement interpretation describing the tech- 
niques of sales analysis applicable to small 
businesses. 


behind the statement 
considered—important 


are 


2. Standard Costs for Manufacturing 
By Stanley B. Henrici 
289 pp., 6x9, $3.50 


let the tested, step-by-step procedures out- 
lined in this manual help you plan, establish 
and operate a sound, money-saving standard- 
cost system in your plant or factory. This 
unusually-practical book provides specific 
methods to use in setting standards for each 
operational expense. It covers all expenses— 
direct and indirect labor, maintenance, labor 
and materials, operating supplies, general 
overhead, fuel, power, ete..—and shows how 
these expenses may be better controlled. 


3. Business Executive’s Guide 


By J. K. Lasser 
252 pp., 5¥%2x8%4, $3.00 


The necessary steps for organizing, financ- 
ing, and managing a business are outlined in 
this practical ayproach to the problems of the 
business executive. Here are check lists on 
many problems bringing together the key 
points of some management problem—all the 
important things you would want to ask your- 
self before you go ahead—a complete sum- 
mary of the things to know, to watch, to do, 
in order to make sure of sound organization 
and internal management. 


SEE THEM 10 DAYS FREE 
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distant and non-competing buyers.) 

What use will be made of these 
powers? Unless the analyst presumes 
to answer that question, he had better 
remain uncertain about the implica- 
tions of the recent opinions of the Court. 
He may say if he wishes that nothing 
has been banned but collusion and 
systematic price discrimination for the 
purpose or with the effect of elimi- 
That was the 
But did 
the Court have to say all that it did 


nating competition. 
decision in the Cement Case. 


to support a conclusion that, aside from 
the much different question of proof, 
lies almost in the field of morals? Other 
Cases have shown the same preoccupa- 
tion with matters lying beyond the 
issue in hand. True, the views ex- 
pressed in all these Cases concerning the 
Commission’s powers, and concerning 
the minimum requirements for a find- 
ing of unlawful hazard to competition, 
are all properly reconciled with past 
opinions on these subjects, and they 
are all merely dicta subject to later ap- 
plication by the Court itself, but the 
wordings seemed to be stronger and 
they obviously draw independent force 
from repetition. Is nothing now to 
happen? Why would there not be a 
babel of counsel ? 


Number of Cases Increasing 


During the last eleven years (some 
would say 23 years) there has been 
a steady crescendo in Anti-Trust Law 
prosecution. The area of the “unlaw- 
ful” has been slowly expanding. If 
the cases now exciting business are 
merely staging points in a trend, what 
lies beyond? As will later be shown, 
the Commission in conjunction with 
the Department of Justice, is endeavor- 
ing to lay out a pattern of complaints 
that will clarify as large an area of 
law as possible with a minimum of 
cost to itself and to industry. Un- 
certainty is hardly separable from a 
testing program carried forward under 
newly enlarged administrative powers 
and backed by judicial stress on the 
lower limits of requirements for proof 
of violation. It is two-phase uncer- 
tainty, with the degree of synchroni- 
zation itself in doubt. What will the 
Commission prosecute, and what will 
the Court sustain? 

Recent judicial language suggests 


that the Court at least will not be 
N's REVIEW SEPTEMBER 
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inhospiiable to further restraints on 
practices once regarded as matter of 
What, then, about the Com- 
mission? It may in its discretion 
decide not to impose such additional 
restraints. It may still cling to old 
standards of “probability” rather than 
mere “possibility,” for example, in de- 
termining the likelihood of injury to 
It may not avail itself 


course. 


competition. 
of the narrower tolerances apparently 
now admissible in compiling its proofs 
and inferences of guilt. 

The crux is evidence, not whether 
collusive price fixing and injurious 
discrimination are unlawful. How 
much and what kind of evidence, 
drawn or inferred from what kind of 
practices (including the various pre- 
vailing types of freight absorption), 
will hereafter be regarded as establish- 
ing such collusion and such a degree 
of discrimination? Under what con- 
ditions would intra-area uniformity of 
delivered prices be taken to reflect col- 
lusive pricing rather than arm’s length 
initiative by individuals in meeting 
competition? Does a respondent's 
showing that his discriminatory price 
has been made merely to meet the 
otherwise lower price of a competitor 
constitute a complete defense, or does 
it merely throw on the Commission 
the burden of proving injury to com- 
petition ? 

Apart from the technicalities of the 
law, how would the economic effects 
of suspect practices compare with those 
of probable alternatives in the event of 
a successful attack? And how practical 
will it be for sellers to absorb freight 
in good faith to meet competition in 


V Postscript 

“The majority opinion of Jus- 

tice Black is ambiguous. It can 

mean that all effective delivered 

pricing methods are illegal or 

only that it is illegal for a group 

| of competitors to use a basing 

point by agreement.”—Sumner 

S. Kittelle, of the New York and 

D. C. Bars in A.T.A.E. News, 
May 1948. 

“Tt seems clear [from an ex- 
amination of the Court’s decision 
and its opinion | that the law as 
to delivered price systems is com- 
pletely unsettled... .”—N. A. M. 
Law Digest, June 1948. 
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a particular area without being com- 
pelled by other customers to generalize 
the concession? Dr. Edwards’ careful 
distinctions of August 4 (on page 16) 
show that the Commission is well 
aware of both the economic and legal 
importance of all such questions, and 
that it is not dealing with simple 
choices. And authorities can be found 
in both business and government who 
still expect it to match power with 
caution. But the point to be stressed 
at the moment is that the Court has 
returned the ball to the Commission 
with considerable force, giving it there- 
by some of the tactile effects of a hot 
potato, and it is now the Commission 
that must put it into play. 

The economic consequences of this 
phase of Anti-Trust Law prosecution 
may be good, bad, or mixed. That, of 
course, is the question that really 
matters, and no attempt has been made 
so far in these pages to deal with it. 
A later article will attempt to set forth 
the major considerations that must 





enter into any answer. 
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IT’S THE EVIDENCE 
THAT COUNTS 





Continued from page 17) 


differences in cost. Consequently, in- 


jurious discriminations of this kind are 


violations of the law. 

Being unable to justify themselves by 
cost differences, those who use basing 
point systems sometimes argue that 
their discriminations have been made 
in good faith to meet the equally low 
prices barged by competitors. The 
law provides ii exemption for this 
kind of defensive discnimjnation. In 
the case in which such a defense has 
been offered, the courts have rejected 
it on the ground that the facts did not 
support the claim. They have given 
weight to the point that the defendants 
not only reduced prices where a com- 
petitor’s price was lower, but also raised 
prices where the basing point formula 
called for an abnormally high price. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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WARPING 
6 § §TOPS SWELLING 
‘ STICKING 


Never again, Mister . . . never again need youtugf eye-saving wood finish, introduced the first practical 
and sweat over a sticky desk drawer! PERMAFIT has¥@ height adjustment, adopted as standard equipment the 
put an end to all that. Every drawer . .. every ‘‘bouncing putty’’ Levelmatic to compensate for uneven 
slide in your new Gunn desk . . . has been treated , floors and rugs. 


with Permafit . . . the sensational new humidity- ; 
proof wood sealer. It penetrates every pore, every | And now — the Permafit treatment is standard practice 


fiber — stops warping, swelling, binding — assures ALL Gunn desks — on the dignified, traditional Chip- 
























slick, smooth, silent lifetime operation. b pendale . . . on the famous Pioneer Starline, engi- 

neered as a personalized working tool for executives 
Yes, Permafit is another Gunn ‘‘first’’ — introduced& .. . on the amazingly inexpensive, mass-produced 
by the same alert organization that produced the™ Budget Line. Let your Gunn retailer demonstrate these 
famous Coronet desk, developed the first real new Gunn features! 


" . 
“in Gunn office 
desk drawers 


MODERN PiuntERs Ih 
«ME OFFICE APPOINTMEn. » 
FURNITURE 

CAAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 





EXECUTIVES! Ther-e s 
a special Gunn Steuriine or 

Budget Line desk: *rsr every office 
worker. For the: Siandsomely illustrated 
Gunn. -xt.di0g, drop us a line TODAY — 
on your business stationery. Gunn Furni- ( 
ture Co., Dept. D, Grand Rapids, Mich. } 


The emblem of co-operative service, values, 
and progress. 


Shere will ALWAYS be a Fonter to Challenge the Smnertoan Prone 













complete production. . 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... 
manufacturing rights. . 


. e Purchase parts to 
.e Import and distribute 
your goods...e Act as factory representatives... 

Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers. . 
. «+ @ Render professional services. 










e Exchange 
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NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Charles E. Darby, Canadian Advertising Representative, Dun’s Review, 159 Bay St., Toronto, 


Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd. 


P. O. Box Numbers indicated by (B xxx). 





Advertising 


MCKIM ADVERTISING LIMITED. Complete advertising agency service. 
Offices: MONTREAL, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, London, England. 
Address: James Baxter, President, 320 Bay Street, Toronto 1. 


Automotive, Aircraft, Transportation Equipment 
CHASSIS AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS, MONTREAL 3 ng shackles, 


Spri 
~t 
steering and chassis parts. World-wide distribution. Agents wanted. 


Custom House Brokers and Forwarders 


BLAIKLOCK BROS. LIMITED, 307 Common St., MONTREAL.  Estab- 
lished 1876. Customs-brokers, warehousemen and forwarding agents. 
LEITH AND DYKE, LIMITED 325 Howe Street, VANCOUVER, B. C,, 
Established 1894. Customs Brokers and Forwarding Agents 
SEABOARD BROKERS, HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. Customs brokers. 
Specializing in forwarding imports, exports and in-transit shipments 
THOMPSON AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., TORONTO, ONT. Custom 


Suppliers of import and export invoice forms. 


house brokers and forwarders 


Food Brokers, Importers and Manufacturers Agents 


MANITOBA ae 
W. H. ESCOTT CO. LIMITED> WINNIPEG, CANADA. Merchandise 


brokers. Grocery, hardware, drugs, etc... Cover all Canada 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
JACK FROST SALES LTD. (B. 10) SAINT JOHN, N. 8. Grocery brokers 
and mfrs. agents. Importers. Distribution N. B. and P."C. J. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

BRIGGS & CO., LTD., HALIFAX. Branch Sydney, Nova Scotia. Complete 
sales coverage wholesale and retail grocery trade in Nova Scotia 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO. HALIFAX, N.S. Br. Saint John and Monc- 
ton, N.B. Active sales coverage, food and allied lines, Maritime Provinces 


General Merchandise Distribution 


PARR & CO., H. J. (B. 694), LONDON. Whol. dist. gen!. hdwe., house- 
hold appl., plubg. fixtures, oil htg. and elec., gas and liquid gas ranges. 
TAF DISTRIBUTING INCORPORATED, 455 Craig St., W., MONTREAL. 
Specializing in general merchandise distribution throughout Canada. 
Appliances, furniture, hardware, smallwares, textiles, etc 


Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical and 
Household Appliances 


T. P. CALKIN LTD., KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA. Wholesale jobbers, 
hardware, sporting goods, plumbing, heating supplies and specialties 

ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS LTD. CALGARY. Desire radio, major 
appliances, commercial refrigeration, Exclusive Alberta distribution. 
HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO. LTD., VICTORIA, B. C. Complete 
B. C. coverage. Whol., hardware & electrical goods. Br. Whse., Vancouver. 
METALS LTD., CALGARY, EDMONTON, ALTA. and VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Wholesale hardware, plumbing, heating, radio and major elec. appliances. 
Complete coverage Alberta and B. C. Clean effective distribution. 
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FRED C. MYERS LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C. Wholesale hardware, elec- 
trical appliances. Ten travellers. Full coverage British Columbia 
RONBE EXPORTING CO., WINNIPEG. Desire Canadian representation, 
electrical goods, sporting goods, promotional merchandise. 

SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., LTD., TORONTO. Household paint 
and hardware specialties. Complete Canadian detail distribution. 

WM. STAIRS, SON & MORROW, LTD., at HALIFAX, N.S. Since 1810, 
with branches Sydney, Nova Scotia, Saint John, New Brunswick, invite 
submission new lines suitable for hardware and general store outlets, con- 
tractors, plumbing and heating trade, shipbuilding and manufacturing in- 
dustries. 25 salesmen insure you complete coverage of the Maritime 
Provinces markets 

W. H. THORNE & CO., SAINT ,OHN, NEW BRUNSWICK. Wholesale 
jobbers, hardware, tools, sporting goods, silverware, cutlery, kitchenware 
THE W. H. THORNHILL CO., LTD., 433 St. Helen St., MONTREAL 
Manufacturers’ representatives, importers and distributors hardware, small 
tools, cutlery, household goods and wheel goods. 

WOODS WESTERN LTD. CALGARY. Business established 15 years. 
Interested in any line sold to general trade, chiefly hard lines. 


Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 


CHEMICALS LIMITED, 384 St. Paul, W., MONTREAL. Importers and 
distributors; industrial chemicals, raw materials for industry throughout 
Canada. Interested in representations and offers 

SHANAHANS, LTD., VANCOUVER. Also Calgary and Winnipeg. West- 
ern Canada distributors, industrial chemicals and raw materials. 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, 123 Liberty St., TORONTO. Rep- 
resenting manufacturers for selling in Canada bulk chemicals, chemica’ 
specialties to industry and pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


Investments 


RENE-T. LECLERC, INC., 240 St. James St, MONTREAL. Corporate 
financing of U: $. branch plants in Province of Québec 

WALKER & WORSLEY, |.TD., VANCOUVER, CANADA. Apartments 
ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insurance, securities, deposit boxes 


Leathers, Shoe Findings, Wark Clothing 
C. PARSONS & SON LTD, LEATHERS, TORONTO. Want agencies vic 
kid, suedes, calfskins, shoe findings, repair machinery and equipment. 


Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and Heating, Paints 


BELL & MORRIS, LTD., CALGARY, Alberta. Plumbing and heating ma- 
terials, building supplies, windmills and pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTD., VANCOUVER, B. C 


Want exclusive building supply lines—Agency, Purchase or Mfg. rights 


Machinery, Metal Products, Farm Equipment 


COUTTS MACH. CO. LTD., EDMONTON, Alta) Mfrs. sawmills, truck 
grain loaders. Distributors farm and industrial machinery. Seek tracto: 
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CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., VANCOUVER. Distributors of 
transmission, construction and mechanical equip. B.C. and Alta. coverage. 
HEAPS ENGINEERING (1940) LIMITED, NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 
Designers & Mfrs. Sawmill Equipment; gangsaws, planers, portable 
sawmills, Heaps edgers, movable or stationary for all types of operations. 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD. VANCOUVER, B.C. Mfrs. of boilers, 
pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded plate work, general engineering. 
Desire to obtain manufacturing rights on any of above lines 
WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 
Mfrs. logging machinery. Exchange mfg. rights general machinery 
WILLARD EQUIPMENT, 860 Beach Ave., VANCOUVER, B. C. Ma- 
chinery dealers, building supplies, importers, exporters. (Estab. 1919.) 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 


BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University St., MONTREAL. Have 
established Canada-wide connections jewelry and giftware trades. Seek, 
from manufacturers only, exclusive representation in silverware, pewter- 
ware, fancy china, plastics. Original designs. 

CANADIAN BELTING MFRS. LTD., MONTREAL. Seek new lines indus- 
trial, mechanical, railway supplies for Canada-wide distribution. WE 6701. 


DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, CALGARY, Alberta 
Seek Canada-wide distribution, electrical, automotive and hardware lines 
H. HACKING CO. LTD., VANCOUVER. Nation-wide distribution. Seek 
kitchenware, pottery, mechanics’ tools agencies. Ten branches. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, WINNIPEG. Seek agencies grocery, drug, light 
hardware, novelty, toy lines. Covering Western Canada. 

HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO. LTD., TORONTO. 45 salesmen cover 
drug & grocery trade all Canada. Services, storage, billing, collecting. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St. MONTREAL. Seek direct agen- 
cies from mfrs. hdwe., auto and household tools. Commission basis only. 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 


J}. C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., TORONTO. Can provide Canada-wide 
distribution, advertising novelties of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every 
occasion. Sales promotion by means of merchandise. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
Appraisers 


THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., MONTREAL. An authority 
on Physical Values. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Inquiries invited. 


Architects 


GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL AND ASSOCIATES. Architects, Engi- 
neers, Time Building, WINNIPEG, Manitoba. Telephone 92288 
McCARTER & NAIRNE. Architects & Structural Engineers, 1930 Marine 
Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. Building Investment Counsel. 


Chartered Accountants 


ONTARIO 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accountants, 15 Wellington 
Street, West, TORONTO 1, Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, (Established 1895), 
85 Richmond Street West, TORONTO 1, Ontario. 

EDWARDS, MORGAN AND COMPANY, 10 Adelaide St., TORONTO. 
Offices also at Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. Chartered Account- 
ants. Sterling Tower Bldg., TORONTO, Tyshler Bldg., Chatham, Ont., 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON, & McPHERSON. TORONTO, 
Kitchener & Galt, Ontaric. Rep. throughout Canada & United States. 
WILLIAMSON, SHIACH, SALES, GIBSON & MIDDLETON, Chartered 
Accountants, 66 King St., West, TORONTO 1, Ontario. Ad. 7385. 


QUEBEC 


P. S. ROSS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, MONTREAL 1, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B 


QUE., 
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WESTERN CANADA 
GRIFFITHS G GRIFFITHS. Chartered Accountants 


The Royal Bank 
Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. Phones Tatlow 1161 and 1162. 
ISMAY, BOISTON, DUNN & CO. VICTORIA, B. C. Chartered Ac- 


countants. 305-7 Pemberton Building. Telephone Garden 3732. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO. Chartered Accountants, 395 Main Street 
WINNIPEG, MAN., 304 Bay St. Toronto and in Owen Sound, Ontario 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler Building, EDMON- 
TON, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta 
RICHARDSON & GRAVES, Chartered Accountants, Lancaster Building, 
CALGARY, Alta., also Medicine Hat, Alta 


Legal 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


DAVISON & GODWIN. Barristers and Solicitors, 436 Barrington Street, 
HALIFAX, Nova Scotia. Telephone 3-720}. 

INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers and Solicitors, 23 Royal Securities 
Building, SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick. Phone 3-2516. 


ONTARIO 


FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & CALVIN, Barristers, 
Solicitors, Notaries, Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO |. Tel. El. 2476 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HENDERSON, Barristers 
and Solicitors, 56 Sparks St.. OTTAWA, Ontario, Canada. Tel. 2-178] 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries Pub- 
lic. 902 Temple Building, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO. 

PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers and Solicitors, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., HAMILTON, Ontario. Phone 7-3677. 


QUEBEC 


LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, Solicitors, Etc., 221 St. James 
St. West, Provincial Bank Bldg., MONTREAL, Que., La. 7277 

MONTGOMERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON, HOWARD, FORSYTH & 
KER. Barristers and Solicitors, Royal Bank Building, MONTREAL 1, Que 


WESTERN CANADA 


CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CO., Barristers and Solicitors, Hall Building, 
VANCOUVER, B. C., Tel. Marine 5331. 

DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, solicitors, etc 
Huron & Erie Bldg., WINNIPEG, Manitoba. Telephone 93-416. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & MCGILLIVRAY, 203 Insurance Exchange Bldg . 
CALGARY, Alberta. General Practice and Corporation Law. 
BALFOUR, DAVIDSON, CRUICKSHANK & McLEOD, 801-4, McCa 
lum-Hill Building, REGINA, Saskatchewan, Canada. 





Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 


BUCKWOLD’S LTD. SASKATOON, CANADA. 
textiles, work clothing, ladies’, men’s, children wear, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Insurance 


Importers, distributors, 
floor coverings 


CARDINAL & MELOCHE, 233 Notre Dame Street, West, MONTREAL 
Desire General Agency for Casualty or Fire Insurance Companies. 


Smallwares, Lamps, House Furnishings 


GENERAL SALES CORP., LONDON. Ontario dist. household electrical 
appliances, specialty hardware and wheel goods. Warehousing facilities 


Specialty Metals, Plastics 
PECKOVER’S LTD., TORONTO. Warehouses across Canada 


ested in agencies plastics, stainless accessories, specialty metals 


Inter- 
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a sound plan for 





financing 
d refinancin 


When you want ta 
expand your business, a 
basic problem is HOW 

to get adequate capital at 
minimum cost. The 
road to the capital market 
is full of stumbling 
blocks, the greatest of 
which are the many 
procedures and regula- 
tions involved in issuing 
securities. 


That’s where EBASCO can help you 


e@ Esasco’s financial consult- 
ants are specialists in this 
field, In the past few years 
they have assisted clients 

in obtaining capital in amounts 

totaling more than$1,400,000,000. 

Your particular problem is stud- 

ied and financing plans developed. 

Advice is rendered on appropri. 

ate methods of financing, how to 

file and prepare your registration 
statement, how to prepare the 
diverse material required by the 

SEC, how ta find the proper 

underwriters: of securities, and 

how to time the marketing of the 
securities. 

Not only do you have a sound 
plan for marketing your securi- 
ties, but your executives are un- 
encumbered by the details of 
financing and are able to handle 
their regular duties with a mini- 
mum of interruption, 

Exasco’s financing specialists 
will be happy to outline their 
services at your request. There 
is no obligation for preliminary 
discussions. Feel free to call on us, 


EBAS vated | 


SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


5EBs- hl 


a EO Kee 


"hes, ii 


Two Rector Street 
New York 6, N. ¥ 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 


Design & Construction - Financial - industrial Relations 
Inspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 


Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 


The Courts have also emphasized the 
fact that the so-called prgctice of meet- 


ing competition was reciprocally and 
continuously engaged in by all the con- 
cerns in the industry, not only when 
competition became apparent but at all 


times. 





Present Status of Basing Point 
In the light of this analysis I offer a 


few conclusions as to the present status 


of the basing point problem. 
1. Basing point systems, as such, are 
ceili no special attack. In proceeding 


pees collusive price-hxing and in- 


mission attacks basing point systems 
where they appear to be central in such 
illegal arrangements. 

2, Conclusions drawn by some 
alleged illegality of 
delivered price systems are much 
broader than can be justified by the 


writers about the 


official acts of the Commission and the 
courts. It has been asserted that all 
delivered price systems are unlawful, 
that uniform prices throughout the 
that the only 
Jawlul method of pricing is fo. mil, 


a seller to 


country are unlawf ul, 


and that it is unlawful for 
absorb freight in competing with an- 
other seller. In fact, however, no Com- 
mission order has yet required f.o.b. 
mill pricing nor forbidden freight ab- 
sorption, except in a context of collusion 
or injury to competition, nor challenged 
the legality of uniform delivered prices. 
Since che courts have had no such order 
presented to them, it goes without say- 
ing that they have sustained none. 
3. Compliance with the Jaw is much 
easier than it is made to appear in some 
current comments. People who parti- 
cipate in price-fixing conspiracies know 
that they are doing so. People who 
adopt a basing point system in the 
knowledge that they are acting along 
lines paralle) to those of all others in 
the industry do not do so inadvertently. 
Abandonment of such concert of action 


abandonment of 


jurious price discriminations, the Com- 
is as feasible as the 


| any price-fixing scheme. Although, 
| where the plan has endured for many 


years the change may be painful to the 
persons involved, there is no basis for 
the claim that people do not know 
how to comply with the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

The injuries to competition which 
create illegality under the Robinson- 
SEPTEMBER 
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THAT MAN — why doesn’t he wake up? 
Always raving about inefficiency, all 
the time in a stew, and it’s mostly his 
fault! You should see his desk—work 
just piles up! And he’s always buzzing 
people, calling ‘em in. You just can't 


get anything done! 


What we need ts Executone Intercom 
—like we had where I worked before. 
Say, things really moved there! Any- 
body could reach anybody else — quick 
as a wink—by pressing a button! Why, 
my old boss did twice the work in half 
the time... and he was sweet! 


Teh Ease / execsione Electronic 


itercommunication 
brings to any organization new. profit- 
able efficiency...saves time. steps, 
lempers ... soon pays for itself! See 
Executone at work in your own office. 
No obligation ... 


frecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


just mail the coupon. 








U execurone, inc. Dept. J-2 1 
I} 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. J 
l Without obligation, please let me have— | 
} =D The name of my local Distributor. } 
l C1 New booklet “How to Solve t 
| Communication Problems.” } 
NAME........... { 

1 | 6” ene ira I 
{ — 
| ADDRESS SAME isontsseicapnss 


I secant lyme Loman eis ciel coves aes Kom ae Teo fiaa 


IN NEW YORK, phone MUrray Hill 7-7440 
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“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Free to Every Ambitious Man 





who is Interested in His Business Future 





“Forging Ahead in Business” is as timely as 
the latest news flash— yet it deals wholly with 


fundamentals. 


Every man who is on the outlook for a fuller under- 
standing of the principles of business will want to read 
its it will stimulate his thinking, and help point the way 


to earlier success. 


The Institute has put its thirty-nine years of experi- 
ence in the executive-training field into “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” The result is an authoritative handbook, 
a practical guide to steady progress, for those who 


recognize the need of a training program. 


Men of that type will appreciate its treatment of such 
vital subjects as “The Law of Success,” “Specialization,” 
”° **Certainties in 


“The Four Divisions of Business. 


Business,” “Principles.” 

The booklet was written for mature men only; men 
who seck—not a magic formula—but a sound, realistic 
approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. A program 
which has enabled thousands to accomplish those 
objectives is outlined in the sections describing the 


Institute’s Modern Business Course and Service. 
There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


for the simple reason that it is worth only what you 
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make it worth. Some men glance through it. and toss it 


aside: others have found a fortune in its pages. In terms 
of your future happiness and prosperity, it may be the 


most important book you have ever read. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening to the 
study of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thou- 


sands of executives, send for “Forging 


Ahead in Business” today. Fill out and 
return the coupon below; your compli- 


mentary copy will be mailed to you 


promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 637, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


PRS NS SSSR Seee eas 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 637,71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book — 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


Name 


Firm Name 


Business Address 


ee Serre ea ee er eran ee re ee ge ee 


Home Address 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To wr Colleagues in pfmerican Dudines ... 


This is the story of a briefcase with a 
new combination lock. In fact, it is the 
story of a growing line of leather goods 
bearing the lock. The people who carry 
that luggage probably are conscious of 
nothing except that it looks very well 
indeed, and that the combination lock is 
new in design, easy to operate, and en- 
tirely reliable. What more should they 
ask? 

But there is an inside story that they 
would never dream of. They would never 
think that there is any connection be- 
tween a compact car- 
ried by the ladies, 
and a lock on a brief- 
case carried by the 
men. But there actu- 
ally is. You see, the 
leather goods com- 
pany wanted that lock 
to be as near perfect 
as possible. Like any- 
body with a new idea, 
it was fussy about 
reaching for perfection. So it went to a 
manufacturing jeweler to have the lock 
made. The idea was that such a company 
certainly could make the lock with the 
necessary beauty, precision and economy. 
It was an excellent idea, though some- 
what unorthodox from the viewpoint of 
those who think only in terms of what 
is called ‘normal channels of trade.” It 
is a pleasure to report that the asso- 
ciation has proved to be extremely suc- 
cessful. 


Revere entered this picture because 





the jewelry maker is an old customer for 
some of Revere’s finest metals. Specifi- 
cations for the lock included the use of 
solid brass for both exposed and operat- 
ing parts for which beauty, reliability and 
corrosion-resistance are required. Die 
castings and also steel are used in their 
appropriate places, thus again demon- 
strating that there is no one metal suit- 
able for every use, but that each metal 
has its proper field. Incidentally, solid 
brass is not only used in the lock, but 
also in the handle posts. 

This case of the 
combination lock in- 
terests Revere not 
only because it uses 
Revere brass for qual- 


ity, but because it 


represents a lot of 
imagination in select- 
ing a fabricator. If 


a jewelry firm can 
make locks, perhaps 
a coppersmith could 
make earrings, and diversification would 
add to the security and profits of both. 
Imagination is a precious thing. Some 
people consider it the most important 
factor in business. Revere thinks it has 
some imagination, as have all good sup- 
pliers to business. Whatever it is you 
make, Revere suggests you ask your 
suppliers to do a little thinking with you 
and for you. After all, every bill you pay, 
as well as every one you send out, in- 
cludes an inevitable charge for brains, 


know-how, imagination. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
x & 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Patman Act may arise from a par- 
ticular price differential but do not 
necessarily do so. Consequently, at 
first glance, it seems difficult for a seller 
to know whether he is in violation of 
this part of the law. In practice, how- 
ever, such injuries lead to complaints 
which are addressed to the seller long 
before they reach the government. A 
concern which analyzes the complaints 
of its own customers has little chance 
of being surprised by an unexpected 
governmental complaint that it is 
guilty of price discrimination. The 
practical way in which a business man 
can be confident of the legality of his 
own pricing methods is to be sure that 
he is not a party to a_ price-fixing 
conspiracy and that his customers are 
not challenging price differences for 
which he can supply no cost justifi- 
cation. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


ings about their usefulness), however, 
did not evaluate the committees in gen- 
erous terms! 

Now, there is a much older mani- 
festation of joint consultation in this 
country, the evolution of which I con- 
sider to be more characteristic of the 
British way of industrial relations than 
were those committees of wartime ori- 
gin. I am referring to Works Coun- 
cils, of which the 20-year-old scheme 
operated by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries is perhaps one of the best estab- 
lished—certainly it is the one of which 
I have the closest knowledge. These 
Councils were introduced in all Im- 
perial Chemical Industries factories 
quite voluntarily, in an atmosphere very 
different from the period during the 
war when there were many factories 
on which committees were virtually 
imposed. 

Unlike the committees introduced 
under these wartime agreements, works 
councils contain no clause in their con- 
stitution restricting worker member- 
ship to trade unionists. ‘The absence 
of such a clause is deliberate and occa- 
sioned by a sincere conviction: yet it 
is not in the slightest degree indicative 
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Business executives — yes, andtheir 
secretaries—can accomplish so 
much more when an office is 
equipped with the Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter. Free to dictate speed- 
ily and whenever it’s convenient, 
key personnel have time for other 
important duties. Edison’s exclu- 
sive Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
‘tailor-makes”’ the dictator’s voice 
so that the secretary transcribing 
at her convenience hears every 


word... clearly and unmistakably. 


By avoiding costly, time-wasting 


errors, the secretary, too, is able to 
do more work. No other instrument 
matches Edison understandability . . . 
for only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. 





Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or write 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange 


New Jersey. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of 
Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the ex- 


clusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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— gratis 
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| FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET \\ 
Lower Production Cost—The tremendous 


FIRE waste in America is an overhead 
charge on production. It is an unfair burden 
on our manufacturers who are now com- 
peting for world trade. 

GLoBE Sprinklers eliminate the FIRE 
menace. Let them protect your buildings. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 














Made from your negative or photo. “aq 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price. 


NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 

4 24-HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
==: 8x10’s: $7.49 per 100; $55 per 1000 4 
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Mounted Enlargements (30x40) : $3.85 
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first year,” 
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prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Building, 


\ Believille, Il., U. S. A. 
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of antagonism towards Trade Union- 
ism. Indeed, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, in common with many other 
organizations, takes active steps to en- 
courage its employees to join their ap- 
propriate organizations, but does not 
consider that the restriction of workers’ 
representatives on a works council to 





I | cratic principles. 


Al Both Sides Make Nominations 


The plan followed is to invite both 


to nominate candidates. The union 
nominees are “starred” on the ballot 
paper and the individual worker takes 


tion day. Incidentally, the unions a 
year ago gave formal recognition to 
the Company’s councils in exchange for 


union shop stewards. Imperial Chemi- 
councils are concerned essentially with 
consist of persons in their capacity of 
employees of the firm, and not in their 
capacity as trade unionists. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that 


the Company on purely company mat- 


est. 
bers of the Main Board of the Company 
with the chief labor officer and eight 
of the national Trade Union leaders 
with whom the Company is chiefly 
“Trades Union 


concerned. Its title is 








“He’s had on that smug grin ever since he 
caught the bank in an error on his checking 
account last week.” 
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union members is in accord with demo- | 





the workers themselves and the unions | 
known to have members in the factory | 


his choice of the candidates on the elec- | 


Send Name for New, 
Unique Advertising 
Plans & Facts about 


POWERFUL 


PRINTED ina 
Few Minutes 
on THIS NEW 


Advertising MACH INE 


FREE Illustrated book gives complete, money making ideas 
for 29 different kinds of businesses. Shows HOW thousands 
of business men in every line are boosting sales in spite of 
conditions with le messages printed and illustrated in few 
minutes on gov’nt post cards —with amazing, new, patented 
CARDMASTER. Your ‘ ‘today’s’” ideas, bring results next 
morning. CARDMASTER is not a toy, but a sturdy adver- 
tising machine built to last years. Sold direct at low price. 
Guaranteed five years. Send name TODAY. Book is FREE! 


CARDMASTER CO., 4546 Ravenswood 
DEPT. 129, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








the recognition by the Company of the | 
cal Industries believes that these works | 


Company matters, and should therefore | 


as these works councils are advisory to | 


ters, so there exists a parallel advisory | 
body to the Company on matters in | 
which the Trades Union has an inter- | 
That body consists of seven mem- , 


HANSEN 
DE TACKERS 


IT’S no trick with Hansen! Balanced Drive 
does it! Simply grip the Tacker handle, in 
zip-zip-zip style—and down go labels, out 
go shipments, up goes production with faster 
assembly. 

Choose the Tacker model and size Staple 
best suited to your needs. Thirty-six dif- 
ferent models of Tackers and Staplers; 
eighty sizes and widths of staples. All, com- 
bined with Balanced Drive, to speed 
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construction. 
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etc., use PETERSON 
Locker Racks. 5 ft.xl5 
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Q. Who’d file records in an oven? 
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Kecords are the lifeblood of your business. 


It they are lost, they'll cost you untold 
inconvenience and expense. And remember, 
though you naturally carry fire insurance — 
you must have records showing Proof of Loss 
in order to collect. So why take chances? 

Be safe —trade in your old safe on the 


i ; 
A. Could be e@°e fort e Dest protection you Can get—a modern 


Mosler “A’’ label safe. That Underwriters’ 





Here’s how it works out. You file your most Laboratories, Inc., label is your assurance 
valuable papers in your office safe. Along that your sate has passed their famous 
comes a fire— possibly just an interior office “4 hour test” — including trial by fire. 
fire. And then you find out whether you*own pee end explosion. You'll be surprised 
a safe ...or an oven! Uninsulated filing oe ee cost. 

cabinets, of course, are even worse! Write today for the free booklet 


“What You Should Know about Safes” 
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ICTION fans beware! 

labelled Merrill Lynch is based 

on fact... makes fascinating read- 
ing—for investors only! 

Take “How to Invest” just re- 
leased by our Research Department. 
It’s a thirty-two page look at the 
whole problem of investing, points 
out the basic principles any beginner 
should know—and experienced in- 
vestors should review. 

It starts by showing you how to 
chart your financial position so that 
you can decide whether you should 
invest. 

It defines different kinds of se- 
curities and the part each plays in 
reaching investment objectives of 
growth, income or safety . . . ex- 
plains in detail what diversification 
is and why it’s important . . . covers 
market trends and their effect on 
investments . . . contrasts various 
methods for managing a portfolio. 
It lists the questions you should ask 
before investing in any industry, 
company, or security . . . suggests 
sensible ways to get the answers, 
and does intimate that Merrill 
Lynch is a pretty sound source of 
information, itself! 

Why not ask for a copy of “How 
to Invest” at our nearest office. If 
you can’t come in, just write— 


Department U-2 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pyerce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 99 Cities 
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Advisory Council” and it meets as and 
when either the Company or the unions 
feel there is some issue which should be 
discussed: this is an additional element 
in the Company’s joint consultative 
machinery. 

This machinery is, of course, inde- 
pendent of the periodic conferences 
which take place to negotiate with the 
unions on those industrial matters, such 
as wages and basic conditions of em- 
ployment, which are appropriate to 


collective bargaining. 
Both Constitutions Similar 


There is no fundamental difference 
between the constitutions of a Works 
Council and a Joint Production Com- 
mittee. Below are extracts from the ac- 
tual text in so far as their functions are 
concerned. Both constitutions have a 
clause excluding from the discussions 
any questions of wages or basic con- 


ditions of emplovment. 


I. Joint Production Advisory and Consultative Committee. 
For the regular exchange of views between the manage- 
ment and the workers on matters relating to the improve- 


ment of the production, to increase efficiency for this 
purpose, and to make recommendations thereon. 


If. Works Council (Imperial Chemical Industries Scheme). 
1. For the joint consideration by management and em- 

ployees of the various problems affecting the employees 

which arise in the day-to-day activities of the works. 


2. For the management to make communications to the 
employees and to ascertain the views of the employees 
upon any particular matter. 

This limitation of function to which 
I have referred—prohibiting discussion 
on those matters which are the subject 
of Trade Union agreement or negotia- 
tion—has its origin in the opposition 
which the early attempts at joint con- 
sultation aroused in the Trade Union 
movement in this country. The unions 
saw in it a threat to their own power 
which derived from their ability to 
bargain on wage matters. 

There are many who hold that joint 
consultation can never be fully alive, 
so long as the limitation of function is 
operative. Even with this limitation, 
however, the range of subjects left for 
discussion is very wide, and not in any 
way restricted to trivialities. Further- 
more, I do not believe that wages are 
the only real subject of interest to wage 
earners. Again, and perhaps with more 
justification, it is held that since wages 
are inextricably bound up with every- 
thing else, the limitation of function 
creates an artificial separation. 

This limitation of function is, how- 
ever, beneficial to the worker, for it 
enables the now highly technical ques- 
tion of wages to be discussed only at 
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A soundly engineered product gets 
quick consumer acceptance. 

Product Technicians prides it- 
self on its ability to incorporate 
sound engineering into the prod- 
ucts it designs. For example, some 
products designed by P.T.I. staff 
men have not been changed basic- 
ally in seventeen years! Why? The 
engineering has withstood the test 
of time! 

That’s important, for merely to 
change design for the sake of 
change is a waste of money. Let us 
show you what we can do. 
Sendforour booklet,” The Artof Keep- 
ing Ahead... of Your Competition.” 


PRODUCT 


‘mm ) TECHNICIANS INC. 


830 Granite Building, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


IN THIS 
Ideal Executive Chair 





You will find an easy comfortable 
feeling never before enjoyed when | 
you relax “at work” in this TAYLOR 
CHAIR. With every change in body 
posture, the luxurious foam rubber 
seat and back pillows every move- 
ment. The soft back follows through 
in its support, due to the TAYLOR 
exclusive pivotal hinge. Your local 
TAYLOR dealer will place this chair 
or other TAYLOR models in your 
office for trial. Write for his name. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD 7, OHIO 
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SKVIINGS ... 4 CH 


St. Louis, a queen city of the Mississippi Valley and eighth largest city 
of the United States, was founded in 1764 by fur trader Pierre Laclede 
Liquest. It was intended to serve as a trading point with the Indians ot 
the Mississippi-Missouri River system. Today, it is world renowned 
for its commerce, industry and patronage of the arts. Why are we inter 
ested in its skyline? 2,779 of St. Louis’ 4,774 elevator installations are 
by Otis. Makes us feel famous, too. 





FASTER THAN UNCLE SAM! 


English subwayites like to pick up time 

on the long stretches. The world’s fastest moving stairways 

are the Otis Escalators in the Leicester Square Station of London's 
Underground. Their speed? Up to 180 feet a minute. That's 

twice as fast as any Escalator in the U.S.A. Why so fast? Their unusual! 
length. They travel 162 feet during an 81 foot rise. Surprised? 





SUCH HEALTHY ARTERIES! 


In a building? Yes. Traffic arteries. In St. Louis, 

i ten story addition to the distinguished Beaumont Medical 

Building increased elevator traffic from 11,500 to 16,000 passengers 
a week. Did this mean new elevators? No. Simply modernization. 

A new Otis scheduling system was added to the original 

three car installation. Result? Speeded-up service 

that keeps nicely in step with increased traffic. 





A ‘TOUCH’ OF STARTLING NEWNESS. 


Otis again leads the way ... this time with the magic 

of modern electronics to improve Signal Control operation. 
You can now summon an elevator by simply touching, not push- 
ing, a plastic arrow in the landing fixture. The story of the 
world’s first Electronic Signal Control Elevator 

installation is told with full color photo- 

graphs in a new Otis Booklet. 

Write for Bulletin B-727-D 





Otis service? Newly opened offices in Hagers- 
town, Maryland; Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Missoula, Montana; Reno, Nevada and Middle- 
town, Ohio raise the total number of Otis offices 
in the United States to 257. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


‘Escalator’ is a registered trade mark of the Otis 
Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 
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a level on which the workers can cil! 
upon expert assistance from their own 
organizations. 


I would also stress the following fea- 
tures of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
trices Scheme: 


THE “BOX- OFFICE” 


1. The functions of the Works Coun- 
cil are somewhat wider than that of the 









i Ir “ty YS : vay 
Ever notice how top-notch scenery makes Joint Production Committee. 


a “boy-meets-girl” movie seem better than 2. There is a longer service qualifica 
usual?... Paper does the same for your tion required of candidates. 


direct mail story. That’s a good reason why 
we suggest the best. See your printer. He’s 
an expert. He'll help you select the righ 

Rising Intralace for your next mailing. 


Rising Intralace 


V New brilliant white Vv Inexpensive 
at V5 weights ¥V Distinctive pattern appearance 
oa V Envelopes to match in 5 sizes 


V Specially sized for offset and gravure 
Excellent printing surface for letterpress 


3. There is a service qualification for 


votcrs (as opposed to none). 
4. The secretary is provided by the 
Management (as opposed to joint secre- 


taries). 


5. The election is by secret ballot 
within the factory and according to par- 


liamentary procedure. 










Advisory and Consultative 














The powers invested in both commit- 


tees and councils are purely advisory 


ee) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER...HE KNOWS PAPER! 


and consultative, except when other- 
wise specifically provided. Neverthe- 
less managements would obviously be 





ill-advised to dismiss lightly any recom- 
mendations put forward by their joint 


consultative body. 


Rising Paper Company Housatonic, Mass 


It may be argued that joint consulta- 
tion could never be effective with such 
limited powers at its disposal, and that 
a much greater share in the manage- 
ment of industry should be given to the 





Bi ‘ 4 workers. I do not agree with this view, 
Ig fiIMe SAVEF for a small office? all because I do not believe that the work- 
The new desk model MailOpener!...trimsa 7 7% ing force is yet equipped to take on such 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick responsibilities for management, which 
or thin—in one motion... gets the morning ™ after all a specialized job. he ma- 
mail—and the whole office—off to a fast start! jority of workers are sensible enough 
to appreciate this point of view. I do 


... Inexpensive, smartly styled, made to last 


ere ; , believe that progressively they should 
a lifetime... the PB MailOpener soon pays for Q : : ' 
if ‘mi ; ; : be educated towards a greater share in 
i se i saved minutes, 1S a real economy In any 
sna: ses 1 fold a : management. I would suggest also, 
irm! ‘rite for illustrated folder...today! : ae 
firm!... Write for illustrated folder... today that one of the most valuable things to 
5 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. be achieved by joint consultation in its 

M A | L O P bE N E R i: present form, is the proper integration 
i of the workers’ contribution with that 

fe es . of the management’s towards the enter- 

es | 1564 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Ny 4 ...Originators of the postage 

=> meter...offices in 93 cities. oe . However, since no organization can 


prise as a whole. 


work without its workers, they in their 
turn are entitled to be kept fully in- 
formed of policy decisions, of the finan- 
cial position, and of the commercial 
prospects of the concern. The workers 
do after all constitute one of the vital 
assets of the organization. This aspira- 
tion on the part of the workers is held 
to be entirely reasonable by the more 
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Chase Travelers’ Letters of Credit often facilitate overseas business 
trips. These letters of credit are world currency and, in addition, 


serve as introductions to bankers and businessmen everywhere. 


Traveling executives of many leading companies carry these 
Chase credits. Why not find out more about this quick, satisfactory 
way of arranging for the financing of your trips abroad? Just write 


to our Foreign Department or inquire at any Chase office. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration Bhcs whan chenecseel 
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Writing practically all forms of insurance excep! personal life insurance 





Insurance...and YOU 


#9 of a series of informative articles 
on insurance and bonding. 


This modern policy 
provides 5-way 
protection for your 
assets and profits 


To get a profit out of your business you must hold on to money, as 
well as take it in. That makes it vital to close every loophole against 
losses. 


More and more businessmen, realizing this fact, are insisting on in- 

surance that gives complete loss-proof protection, and modern in- 

surance policies are designed to satisfy that demand. An excellent 

example is the comparatively new COMPREHENSIVE DISHON- 

ESTY, DISAPPEARANCE AND DESTRUCTION POLICY. The 

protection given by this contract is so exceptionally broad that to 

equal it you would have to carry four old style policies. 

Under this new “DDD” Policy, you can safeguard yourself against 

losses due to: 

1. Dishonesty or fraud committed by your employees. 

2. Theft, burglary, robbery, damage or destruction of money or secu- 
rities within your business premises. 

3. Theft, robbery, damage or destruction of money or securities out- 
side your business premises. 

4. Theft, disappearance or destruction of securities held in a safe 
deposit box. 

5. Forgery or alteration of outgoing checks, drafts, notes, etc. 

Besides being remarkably broad, the “DDD” Policy is extremely 

flexible—it can be adjusted easily to fit the special requirements of 

any business organization. Definitely it offers you the best available 

protection against crime losses and other risks to which your money, 

securities and merchandise are exposed. 

Before some serious loss that could cut heavily into your profits or 

impair your assets occurs, you owe it to yourself and your business 

to investigate “DDD” Policy advantages. An explanatory circular 

clearly outlining what this insurance covers and does not cover will 

be promptly sent you upon request. Or your Hartford agent or insur- 

ance broker will give you details, including a quotation on cost. 


ARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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enlightened industrialists. Joint com- 
mittees or councils are one of the best 
means of transmitting just this kind of 
information to employees in a reliable 
form. 

There is not I am sure any single pre- 
scription for successful joint consulta- 
tion; it is obviously something which 
must take root and develop slowly over 
the years, and which is much influenced 
by the personality of those who practise 
it. In the light, however, of my own 
experience, I would suggest that the fol- 
lowing points are worth attention: 


Educative Aid 


1. At least 50 per cent of the manage- 
ment representatives who are appointed 
to the Council (or Committee) should be 
foremen, for they are the nearest mem- 
bers of management to the workers and 
have the biggest share in implement- 
ing the company’s personnel policy. 
Furthermore, they are often lacking 
in knowledge of how human relations 
should be conducted, and joint consul- 
tation is a valuable educative aid in this 
direction. 

2. Management and workers must be 
encouraged to express their individual 
opinions and to avoid presenting bloc 
views on any subject. Any arrange- 
ment for pre-meetings of either side 
perhaps tends to increase the chance of 
bloc views, although it is sometimes de- 
sirable for other reasons. 

3. The importance of the chairman’s 
office should be recognized. While the- 
oretically perhaps the chairman should 
merely preside, yet in this instance he 
is also usually the works manager, and 
in that capacity he symbolizes the im- 
portance which the board of the com- 
pany attaches to joint consultation. 
Again, just because he is the manager, 
he can provide much of the stimulus 
which makes for successful joint con- 
sultation. He, too, must make full use 
of his advisory body, seeking the maxi- 
mum of guidance from it. 

4. Council meetings should be con- 
ducted formally in order to give a dig- 
nified background to the deliberations, 
but the adherence to formal procedure 
should not be so rigid as to paralyze the 
discussion. It is important to find a 
middle road in this respect. 

5. Councils should be on a 50-50 basis 
of representation as between manage- 
ment and workers. Otherwise there 
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Shes Raising Office Costs 
With Her Bare Hands 
































Bare hands? Yes . . . hands that lack the 
proper equipment, the right tools, to get 
work done efficiently. It’s a situation that 
would not be tolerated for a minute in the 
factory, yet is all too familiar in the office. 
Result: steadily mounting costs, excessive 
overtime, the hiring of temporary help. 


Any business can meet this problem by pro- 
viding office workers with the right machines 
for their jobs. At one desk, a simple adding 
machine may be required; at another, a 


9 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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calculator; at still another, a bookkeeping or 
billing machine. Whatever the need, it must 
be met for office efficiency —just as surely as 
factory workers must be supplied with the 
right power tools and machines for produc- 
tion efficiency. 


A desk analysis by your trained Burroughs 
representative is the first step toward reduc- 
ing costs in your office. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 


IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES —B 
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noted designer of Office Interiors 


Floor Plan from the drawing board of John M. Oldenburg, 


Does your office layout waste profit? 


For these and many other 
money saving answers — look to 
Metwood, Metwood’s research, 
and Metwood’s two decades of 
experience in office furniture and 
equipment. Phone or write today. 


,/Metwood 


64 W. 23 St. * N.Y.10,N.Y. ° SP 77-5858 
€.E. Gilbert - Moe Turman 


Must you increase your space 
and rent overhead to accommo- 
date a larger staff? 

Can offices about to move save 
important money by pre-plan- 
ning with this precision engi- 
neered scale model pictured 
above? 

Will certain changes in color, 
lighting, and work flow condi- 
tions increase productive work? 




















Incentive Campaigns 
For Every Sales Problem... 








Open Reduce Increase Launch 
New inventory Average New 
Outlets Sale Products 

? ? ? ? 




















Merchandise Incentive Campaign for your sales- 


— ndise men, your distributors’, jobbers’, or dealers’ 
pan ais salesmen will produce plus sales, plus profits. 
Better... For over 25 years, America's foremost sales or- 
Move Goods = ganizations have profitably used our complete 
Faster, services — Planning, Promotion, Prizes. 


Send for our Portfolio for Sales Executives. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Coppel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





cannot in my opinion be true joint 
consultation. 

6. Any matters to which the manage- 
ments have promised attention should 
be dealt with promptly, and it is, of 
course, useless for managements to feel 
affronted if inefficiencies are brought to 
light in Council meetings. 

7. In large works it is of paramount 
importance to insure really adequate 
representation by means of more than 
one main Council and various sub- 
committees. There is little use in a rep- 
resentative having a constituency of 
many more than 150 persons (one or 
two firms in this country have arranged 
to have a representation of 1 in 20). 

8. Joint consultation will be valueless 
if managements institute it either as a 
sop to extremist elements in the fac- 
tories, or as an alternative to Trade 
Unionism. 

g. There is some danger that in em- 
phasizing the need for formal joint con- 
sultation in modern industry, the old 
habit of informal consultation may be 
neglected. This would be too bad. 
Managements must continue to consult 
informally with their employes and the 
nearer to the “shop floor” this takes 


| place, the more effectual it will be. 


| introduce it in fresh industries. 





Consultation at All Levels 


The government is now urging the 
need for increased joint consultation at 
all levels, and both employers’ and 
workers’ organizations are seeking to 
How- 
ever, while recognizing that in consul- 
tation at district and national levels 
obviously only organized labor can 
have a voice, some employers are show- 
ing repugnance for any form of joint 
consultation which at working level de- 
nies a voice to unorganized labor. The 
trade unions are showing equal reluc- 
tance to give way on this point, and 
already in one large industry a deadlock 
has been reached in the preliminary 


| negotiations. It would seem likely that 
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| where trade unions will not compro- 


mise, employers may independently try 
to set up joint consultative machinery 
on the Works Council pattern. 

This is the main issue on which the 
development and intensification of con- 
sultative machinery at the factory level 
will depend. Shall it be in effect work- 
er-management consultation, or must 
it be a union-management venture? 
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“Halland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 
YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF KITCHEN ae AND 
HOLLOWWARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT’ BRA 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN, JAN LUYKENSTRAAT oa RMSTER- 
DAM. QUOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
GENE a AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
ACTIO 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR” CHEMISCH PHARMACEUT ISCHE HANDEL MY., 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C. Importers and 
Manufacturers, Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware, 

. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. Cable 
address: “Visch.”” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland), Korte Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 

Shoe machinery, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, "and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, mac a agp al furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors 
KAH . BUTTON W — HEE RENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLE 


Cc. KORNAAT'S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1773, 
Me on (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 
KWANTEN. Postbox 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 


Shoe- dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 


N. V. MONTAAN METAALHANDEL, Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 
7. Cable address: Monja. Telephone: 24692, 23291, 23940. Whole- 
sale dealers, importers and exporters of non- ferrous metals, minerals, 
chemicals and ferro alloys. 
V.S. OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT4, AMSTERDAM, HOL- 
LAND. Importer and distributor of tool machinery exhibiting, April 
and September, Industrial Fair in Holland seeks agencies for lathes, 
millers, grinders, surface grinders, sheet working roms § polishing, 
and grinding machines. Annual (1947) turnover $60 
H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Ninian). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 

<YDE., N. V., LEIVDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTE RS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMIC: ALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 
“PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Amsterdam-C. Cable 
address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic products, i.e. : 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, powders, creams, lipsticks, lotions, 
brilliantine, haircream, shampoos. 
K. F. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM. PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 
Cable address: Anorga. Are open for suitable products—as manu- 
facturers’ representatives—in the following lines: Chemicals (for 
technical use), plasticizers, solvents, etc. 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 
RENO HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V. (Reo Trading Co. Ltd.), 
Amsterdam, 33 Weteringschans. Importers of medical and surgical 
goods of all descriptions, electromedical and X-ray apparatus, glass 
jones and laboratory glassware. Invites offers from U. S. A. and 
anada. 
RUTTEN’S DISTILLERY, P. O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very Old Geneva “The Black Prince’ Schiedam 
Schnapps, liqueurs and dry gin. 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic yey apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 
VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Wholesalers 
iron and steel, light railway material, non-ferrous metals. Wants 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 








41 Norwood St. 


Materials Handling Equipment 
Send for Catalogue 102M 
Jeffrey Machinery Parts in stock. 
J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. pang peg yp A 


Engineers-Manufacturers-Erectors 


MAKE A WILL 


Find out the proper way by ONLY $1.00 


referring to the New book 
“HOW TO MAKE A WILL SIMPLIFIED” 
by Parnell Callahan, 96 pages—covers the law in 48 


Law of Real Estate in 48 states—$1.00 each. ) 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. 335. 


Boston 22, Mass. 461 West 18th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


























—for Small Coneerns Only 
If yours is a small concern, with a good 
product, and want to increase sales at low 
cost, COOPVERTISING is the ideal plan. 
For $100 a month you get a complete pro- 
gram in national magazines or direct mail. 
For details write COOPVERTISING, 121 W. eg, 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, 


BUSINESS FOUNDERS 
Pertraits Painted (Life-Like) from photographs, snap- 
shots from any surface picture. Specializing in portraits 
of men, American business founders, past and present 
presidents, etc. All portraits ere painted subject to uncon- 
ditional satisfaction (no explanation or excuse needed) or- 
no-charge and no obligation. Write for circular ‘‘The By 
Product of Restorers of Paintings” and names and addresses 
of business firms, banks, insurance companies, universities, 
who recently have accepted our portraits. 

IH. C. FRITZ HOELZER( Conservator of paintings since 1909) 
P. 0. Box 13, General Post Office, New York 1, New York 











@ A specialized type of engineering 
service dedicated to the development 
and improvement of machinery and equipment for the 
Mechanical and Process Industries. The NORTH organiza- 
tion is fully qualified and equipped to handle complete 
design engineering projects including procurement and 
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EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 
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One phase 


of 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





A Minute Movie showing why 


Toilet Tissue should be 


protected in 
Factory 
Washrooms 


Nothing is more important in equipping 
employee and public washrooms than 
selecting the type of toilet tissue that 
will meet rigid sanitary requirements. 

A.P.W. manufactures tissue in roll 
form but does not recommend this type 
for employee and public washrooms be- 
cause every precaution should be taken 
to protect employees and other users 
against infection and carelessness. 

Hygienic considerations, as well as 
good employee and public relations, 
dictate the choice of Onliwon Tissue — 
dispensed from locked cabinets to guard 
against dirt — and touched only by the 
hands of the user. 


Only the User Touches 





ONLIWON Tissue 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Albany 1, New York 


Onliwon Tissue 


Industrial Division, Room 9 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
| Albany 1, N. Y. 


Onliwon Towels p Plows send me full information regarding Onliwon 


Tissue, without obligation. 


Name.. 


Onliwon Seat Covers 


| I cs cocsanninossaiziecede 
Street... 


Onliwon Waste Receptacles 
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LEADERSHIP 


(Continued from page 13) 


an unwelcome degree. Credit disloca- 
tions might seriously hamper business 


| activity, with depressing effect upon 
employment and purchasing power. 


another 








We believe that debt retirement 
should not be permitted to become 
“unknown factor’”’ in the 
economy, to cause needless inflationary 
or deflationary spurts and spasms. The 
public debt should be reduced in a sys- 
tematic way. It can be retired within 
about one generation by paying it off 
at the rate of $2.5 billion a year—plus, 
in successive years, the savings of inter- 
est which result from reduction of the 
principal. 

In achieving the peak of national eco- 
nomic strength, good industrial rela- 
tions are essential. 

Industrial peace remains a goal to be 
pursued: The “labor problem” cannot 
be said to be solved. Nevertheless, al- 
though the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947 is not the last word 
as it now stands, it is evident that it 
is making a substantial contribution 
toward better industrial relations. Re- 
maining areas of difficulty do not negate 
the progress the law has made possible. 
As defects in the operation of this law 
become evident, it should be amended 
in whatever ways will contribute most 
to good industrial relations. 

In our view, a national labor policy 
should be based on the fundamental 
principle that both employees and em- 
ployers have responsibilities to the pub- 
lic as well as toward one another, in an 
atmosphere of equal bargaining power. 

There should be no question of the 
employee’s right to organize and union- 
ize, without the use of coercion upon 
the employee by either management or 
labor. The right to work without re- 
gard to membership or non-member- 
ship in any organization must be in- 
sisted upon. Our national leaders in 
Congress and in the Administration 
should recognize the demand of the 
public that industry-wide bargaining 


| and other monopolistic practices be out- 





The publishers of Dun’s Review will 
appreciate notices of change of address. 
| Usually it is necessary to have four weeks’ 


notice. Please include the old address. 
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Banker S. Our Advertising Builds Your Sales of 





NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Travelers Checks 


IUR BANK 


Det Bedste B SIERRA re jo Farsi & ~ Boost Its Sa les 


(mrcicaw N EDUCATION snugWAt | 





The majority of your clients and prospects are interested in travel—read 
publications carrying National City Bank of New York Travelers Check 
advertising. Often, all that is necessary to make a sale is a mere sugges- 
tion on your part when clients withdraw funds. It is profitable business 
because you collect 34 of 1% on all sales and keep it all—no part of the 
commission is remitted to us. 


Write for a leaflet showing you how you can fie in with a great 


international advertising campaign 


Wide Banking 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dictate while you travel 


. .. and return 


Here is a profitable tip for your 
next business trip . . . take along 
a SOUNDSCRIBER Portable the 
very next time you head for 
the field. This silent, dutiful “sec- 
retary” is ready . . . day or night, 
and week-ends, too... to take 
down your thoughts . . . speed 
facts from the firing-line direct to 
your office or factory . . . giving 
you an accurate, up-to-the-minute 
report of your relations with cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Get the jump on competition! 
Dictate reports, memos, instructions, 







SCRIBER CORPORATION » 
New Haven 4, Conn, 


d me information. 








: 37 
1): fetal oi eal y 


State 


Dept. D-9 ‘~S ” 








to a clear desk! 


letters . . . on the train, in your 
hotel room, or your automobile 

.. while the facts are fresh. 

SOUNDSCRIBER Portables convert 
travel-time into profit... keep 
work from piling up back at the 
office . speed your field work 

. increase calls, multiply profit 
Opportunities. 

Produce more profits with this 
revolutionary business tool which, 
incidentally, is the only complete, 
self-contained dictation unit, and 
a truly handsome piece of business 
luggage besides. Mail coupon now! 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-cleat 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


\_/GUND/ERIBER 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING "AND. RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber”’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 
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lawed with respect to unions as well as 
employers. 

In that connection, too many people 
sull associate the word “monopoly” 
only with business, although many 
years have passed since business mo- 
nepolies existed as menaces to our free 
economy. Actually, monopoly to-day 
is far more likely to come as a threat 
in the hands of the industry-wide labor 
unions, or through government. It 
cannot be stated too strongly that the 
American public must be protected 
from the dangers of monopoly or car- 
tels in any form—of any group—either 





private or governmental, in the domes- 
tic field. American business should be 
supported and aided if attacked by 
either private or governmental cartels 
in the international field. 


Regulations and Controls 


An impression is widespread that 
business (apparently as a simple, auto- 
matic reflex) opposes all government 
regulation of business. This of course 
is not true. But perhaps business itself 
is partly to blame for that impression. 
The differences between regulations 
and controls are profound, and of grave 
importance to the American people. 
We may not have been sufficiently ex- 
plicit in informing the public about 
these two distinct forms of government 
activity as concerns business. 

By free enterprise, we mean freedom 
from government control of the way 
our economy works. When we speak 
of controls, we mean government 
agency controls over prices, wages, pro- 
duction, distribution, or consumption. 
Such controls take away incentive to 
produce. We believe that our Govern- 
ment should adopt only those regula- 
tory policies over business, and support 
only administration of such policies, 
which clearly improve the functioning 
of the individual competitive enterprise 
system in the public interest. There are 
people who will pass red lights if there 
is no policeman near. The public must 
have protection against selfish oppor- 
tunists. But controls over production 
are like traffic lights that stay red all 
the time, so that no one moves. 

In time of peace, when the primary 
purpose of the economy must be to build 
up the long-term economic strength of 
the country, centralized control inevi- 
tably retards the development of the 
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On Fine Office Furniture ba 
The CrestLINE Label 


Fine office furniture, designed for today and 
many tomorrows, is yours when you buy equipment ( 
bearing the CRESTLINE Label. 

CRESTLINE is the brand name of an entirely new 


line of better office furniture. It is a name backed 





























by equipment of fine appearance and “WS At 
unmatched efficiency plus the long life of * 
full steel construction. — 
4 
For an individual unit or a complete \ez02 a) 
office installation . . . look first to the say 
finest . . . to Security’s CRESTLINE. > YF a2 
TWA 
2 77 





SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 
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Get more work 
out of your catalogs! 


@ Your catalogs can work harder than you ever thought 


possible. 

@ They can do a better job of capitalizing interest aroused 
by your advertising. 

@ They can make more opportunities for sales calls. 


@ They can cut down the cost of getting orders. 


How? 


By being designed specially for the people who will use 
them — so that your prospects will get what they want 


io know quickly, easily and convincingly. 


By getting into the hands of all of your important pros- 


pects now — without waiting to be asked. 


By staying on the job—always findable in a few seconds, 


whenever needed. 


Making catalogs work like that is Sweet’s specialty. This 
custom catalog service has helped hundreds of well known 
manufacturers improve the performance of their catalogs. 
If your products are bought in any of the industrial 


markets, maybe we can help you too. 


We would like to find out. Would you? 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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nation. With limitations on raw ma- 
terial supplies, with allocations and ra- 
tioning with unrealistic determination 
of price after the free market has been 
stoppered—the initiative and incentive 
that sparks production is sadly curbed, 
if not eliminated. 

It is obvious that centralized control 
weakens, rather than strengthens, the 
basic productive power without which 
we cannot meet the challenges of the 
world situation. We know from our 
own wartime and post-war experience 
that productive and distributive con- 
trols curtailed production. To-day, we 
can see in Great Britain how essen- 
tial productivity is sagging under the 
weight of controls and more controls. 


Individual Enterprise 


No argument should be required 
te convince Americans that individual 
competitive enterprise, rather than na- 
tionalized industry, provides by far the 
more satisfactory method of production. 

The fact that the prevailing public 
attitude is for enterprise production, 
however, does not prevent special 
groups from insisting, for one reason or 
another, that this or that field of activity 
is an exception, and that the govern- 
ment should take over. In relation to 
the total economy, these groups have 
not made much headway—but the issue 
of government ownership and opera- 
tion of productive and distributive fa- 
cilities is still a continuing problem. 

We believe that there should be no 
further expansion of government own- 
ership of productive, distributive, or 
housing facilities and that such present 
holdings should be liquidated as quick- 
ly and as completely as it is feasible to 
do so. 

It is to be expected, perhaps, that we 
in the National Association of Manu- 
facturers regard the development of a 
constructive program for the nation 
basically from the viewpoint of produc- 
tion. We consider it self-evident that 
unless the productive powers of the 
nation are properly developed and ef- 
ficiently used, it will be quite impos- 
sible for this country to remain pros- 
perous and strong—regardless of what 
else is done. An expanding economy 
requires the aggressive development of 
of new enterprise as well as moderniza- 
tion and improvement of the old. 

It takes a vast amount of investment 
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In Paris, in 
1852, an entire sheep was packed ina 
huge can just to prove that it could 
be done! 





They're light 
in weight but extremely strong, 
these Continental fibre 
shipping drums. They're made to 
ship up to 400 pounds of dry, 
bulk products. 


















@\_ SS; 

Housewives are urged to use the . [ NO Continental's suggestion 

fluids which are found in canned wy system pays employees for new 

foods. In this way it's possible 0 ee (/ ideas to improve operations, 
—. to benefit from all the value of we machinery, products or 

food packed in cans. { services. Many improvements 
= ; /| have come from this source 

SH 


But we'll bet you have 
seen lamb stew -- and enjoyed it, too! And ham, and roast beef, 
and corned beef hash -- all packed in cans. 

Back in 1852, meat canning was just out of the experimental 
stage. (That year Sir Edward Belcher took "preserved meat" with 
him on an arctic expedition.) Today, 25 or more varieties of meat, 
from beef stew to Vienna sausage, are packed in cans 

Continental has done its part to help the meat-packing industry 
grow. Through research and cooperation we hope to do even more. 
That goes, too, in making paper cups and containers, 
fibre drums, plastics, and crowns. Which is why 
our customers agree: "The bigger the family... 
the better the service." 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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The Office 
Manager 
has a new 


\ sweetheart 


She’s a honey . . . that new Davidson Office Folding 
Machine. No wonder the office manage: is all smiles. 
One girl... just one, mind you . . . with this machine, 
does all his folding now... without overtime. Monthly 
statements, bulletins, form letters, advertising litera- 
ture ... all such things are folded quickly . . . easily 
... ata fraction of the cost of hand-folding. And... 
he doesn’t have to pull half his employees from their 
regular duties like he used to. 


The Davidson Model 120 Folding Machine is so 
simple and easy to operate. Any competent employee 
can handle it. It will fold from 7,500 to 20,000 sheets 
per hour, the speed being governed by the sheet size. 
It’s motor driven and feeds automatically. You can 
replenish the load without interrupting operations. 
And it handles sheets from 3” x 3” to 10” x 14”. 


Here’s a piece of equipment that will quickly pay for 
itself even though you use it only one day a month. 
It’s available in the floor model as shown or as a table 
model. Both are ready for prompt shipment. 


Write for literature or, if you like, we'll arrange for a 
demonstration. [here’s no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1033-60 West Adams St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


Davidson. 
Q hi FOLOING 


MACHINES 












to maintain and advance the high pro- 
ductivity of our free economy. New 
inventions, new industries, new pro- 
cesses are not launched into the eco- 
nomic stream by ingenuity alone. The 
finest of machines, tools, buildings, and 
other plant equipment wear out or be- 
come unsuitable in time, and they must 
be replaced. 

| Capital formation has reached, under 
| our individual enterprise, the high 
levels that proponents of socialistic 
systems talk of and plan for but have 
| never even remotely approached in ac- 
tuality. 





Savings and Investment 


None of our production problems is 
of such overwhelming importance as 
that of adequate savings and invest- 
| ment. Unless those Americans who are 
willing to risk their savings in capital in- 
vestment are enabled to have savings— 
and can hope for their venture into pro- 
duction to be fairly rewarded—we are 
| not likely to have the factories, the 
| machines, the tools we must have to 
continue our progress in living stand- 
ards and to remain strong and free. 

Since about 1929, the nation has been 
| falling behind in providing the steady 
rate of capital formation—just about 
one-fifth of the value of our total pro- 
duction—that paced the advances made 
in this country’s great industrial age, 
1869 through 1928. We have accumu- 
lated a serious deficit in capital forma- 
tion, and we are falling short of the 
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DUPLICATORS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - PAPER MASTERS + SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


“Never forget it’s those little sales that mount 
up—five hundred here, a thousand there. .. .” 
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What could it save for you? Whether you 
employ 50 or 50,000, mechanized account- 
ing is the answer to today’s high cost of 
hand-figuring. After mechanizing with Na- 
tional Accounting Machines, firms of every 
size report savings up to 30%. These savings 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
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often pay for the whole National installa- 
tion in the first year. Thereafter, they run 
on year after year as a clear reduction in 
operating expense. Ask your local National 
representative to check your set-up and 
report specifically the savings you can expect. 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Contact the 
Colithe Service 
Office nearest you 
for prices and 
demonstration. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc, 
Main Office & Factory: 

Glen Cove, N.Y. 

New York — and oo 
$8-64 West 40th Street 
Branch rN pgy and Sales Agen- 
cies in the Following Cities: 
Atlanta « Boston « Chicago © Cin- 
cinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ 
Detroit ¢ Fort Worth « Kanses 
oy * Los Angeles « Milwaukee « 

is « Nashville ¢ = 

pewriere ¢ Pittsburgh « P: 

San Froncisco « 
Washington, D.C. 
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CANADA 


This Bank’s knowledge of Canada has 
been accumulated over a period of 93 
years. So we are in an excellent posi- 
tion to assist American firms that con- 
template establishing themselves here. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


“BANK TORONTO 


Incorporated 1855 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT CANADA 





BT M-35-48 
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supply of private savings and invest- 
ment necessary to our economic 
strength by some $8 billion a year. 

This faltering in capital formation is 
not due to any lack of new ideas and 
inventions which could be put into 
production. Neither is it due to any 
lack of confidence on the part of poten- 
tial investors in America’s economic 
future. 


Where Does Tax Burden Fall? 


The reason for the deficit in capital 
formation exists in the present Federal 
tax system. The present individual tax 
structure has the effect of placing the 
heaviest burden on the income classes 
who otherwise would provide the larg- 
est percentage of venture savings. 

Our tax problem to-day has two 
distinct aspects. First, we must assure 
that the aggregate load does not under- 
mine the energy and well-being of the 
American people. All ages of history 
contain tragic illustrations of the power 
of taxation to destroy a nation. Sec- 
ondly, it is necessary that the distribu- 
tion of the burden does not prevent an 
adequate flow of private savings into 
capital formation. 

It is generally true that capital invest- 
ment comes primarily from those in the 
middle and upper income brackets. 
Therefore, fairly definite limits mark 
the length we can afford to go in taxing 
away the incomes of these groups. 

These limitations, it must be empha- 
sized, are necessary not for the benefit 
of those in the middle and higher in- 
come groups. They are necessary for 
the protection of those whose economic 
welfare depends upon the jobs and pro- 
duction which only investment makes 
possible. 

We believe that it is essential to make 
further substantial revisions in the tax 
system of this country. It should not 
be overlooked that the high national 
income proceeding from healthy capital 
formation will support the revenues of 
government. With a genuine and 
thorough economy program on the part 
of the Federal government, the need for 
additional capital formation can be met 
by a lightening of the tax burden, 
rather than through the shifting of 
taxes. 

It must be stressed that this will in- 
volve major reductions in government 
expenditures, because the present short- 
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SQUTH AFRICA CALLING 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED IN 
DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


To communicate with these firms address them care of the box number (B xxx) indicated in the cities under which they are 
listed. ... This is a paid advertisement. 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD. 
(‘‘Registered as a Commercial Bank.’’) All banking facilities 
throughout South, Southwest & East Africa, also Rhodesia. 
Market research & trading contacts handled by Commercial 
Service Dept., Cape Town (B 40) through bank’s New York 
Agency, 67 Wall Street. Monthly Review available free on 
application. 

BANE’S CONSOLIDATED MOTORS LTD. Capital $2,000- 
000. Is a Publie Co. listed on Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
Stockist Distributors of American & British Automobiles & 
Household Appliances ; Office Equipment ; Motor Accessories & 
Parts; ete. Owns Total Shareholding in Lloyds & Co. (S.A.) 
Ltd. (Est. 1892.) Stockist Distributors of Farm Implements, 
Windmills, Tractors, Roadmaking Machinery, ete. Branches 
throughout South Africa, both Wholesale & Retail. Head 


Offices, Cape Town. 

J. BOCK & SON (B 2038). Manufacturers’ representatives. Branches Johan- 
nesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth. Bulawayo. Textiles, soft goods every descrip- 
tion. Leather & findings for footwear industry, plastics, electrical. 

CHUTE, ROWLAND & CO. LTD. (B 1193). Require factory agencies. Steel 
mills, fencing wire, standards, nails, farming implements, timber, catering equip- 
ment. baths & fittings. ete. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE (PTY.) LTD. (B 1446). 
ping agents 


DE VILLIERS A. I. & CO. (B 2933). Branch office Johannes- 
burg with active agents all large towns in South Africa. Direct 
importers & agents: Agricultural insecticides, machinery, im- 
plements, orchard equipment, industrial chemicals, stock dips 
& remedies, fertilizers & packing material. Seed potatoes & 
apples. Established connections throughout entire South & 
Central Africa. Exporter of Seed & Table Potatoes, Onions & 
all varieties fruit. 

INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. (PTY.) LTD. (B 279). Chemicals & Sundries for 
bakers, butchers, confectioners, dairies. wineries, etc. 

INTERCOM AGENCIES (PTY.) LTD. (B 3448). Manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives branch offices Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Durban. 
Interested direct factory representative exclusive basis Exporters of 
South African Products. 


KAYE’S AGENCIES, 55 Hout St. Manufacturers’ representatives cotton piece 

goods all descriptions, other textiles & fancy goods. 

KEENE & COMPANY (S. A.) (PTY.) LTD. Head Office: P. 0. BOX 

2305, Cape Town. Branch offices: Johannesburg, Durban and Port 

Elizabeth, also at Rhodesia & Lourenco Marques. Interested in direct 

factory representation on basis exclusive agency of all commodities 

suitable for the wholesale & retail distributive trade. Specialized de- 

partmental representation. 

PRESTON AGENCY CO. (PTY.) LTD. (B 2247). 

Foodstuffs, electrical accessories, textiles. 

L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). Manufacturers’ representatives food- 

stuffs, builders, household & electrical hardware, tools & chemicals. 

SUTTNER B. (B 1971). Ladies, gents. children’s clothing & textiles ex factory. 

Also semi & fully refined paraffin wax direct ex refinery & kraft liners ex factory. 
DURBAN, S. A. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (PTY.) LTD. (B 560). Mechanical & electrical supplies. 

Domestic & commercial electrical appliances. Power plants. switchgear, electric 

motors, cables, conduit & accessories. 

LAGESSE & CO. (PTY.) LTD. (B 2607). Export all grades of min- 

erals, chrome ore, manganese ore, graphite, mica, etc.; wine & spirits. 

Import timber, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, etc. 

MONTAGUE BLUNT & CO. (B 2503). Seek direct factory representation in- 

terior decorations, plastics, indoor transport & similar lines. Wrappings pack- 

es, packings ; also interested timbers & offer for export copra, copra oils & other 

African products. Large interests in East African Territories. 

REGENT PHARMACY (PTY.) LTD. °99 West St. Cosmetics, toilet requisites, 

chemists’ sundries, fancy goods. proprietary medicines. 

D. STRANACK & PLOUGH (PTY.) LTD. 491 West St. Radios, washing ma- 

chines, refrigerators, all electrical household requisites, industrial & factory elec- 


trical plant. ete. 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 
BELL AGENCIES (B 113). Factory representatives seeking direct 
British, Canadian & American factory representation engineering 
equipment, tools, hardware, woodworking machinery, electrical appli- 
ances. Agents in all leading centers. 
HERBERT E. BOWEN CO. (PTY.) LTD. Exclusive distributors 
advertising specialties, South & Central Africa. Write Box 339, 
Route 2. Newberg, Oregon, U. S. A. 


CHARTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION (PTY.) 
LTD. 813 Maritime House. Diesel & Diesel Electric power 
plants & equipment, Diamond drilling equipment. Mine & mill 
ore recovery equipment. Connections with mining houses 
throughout Southern Africa. 


Customs clearing & ship- 


Throughout South Africa. 
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FILLERYS (PTY.) LTD. (B 6560). Sales agents, distribu- 
tors—head office Johannesburg—16 branches covering Southern 
Africa, including Belgian Congo, Southwest Africa, Rhodesias, 
Associated companies London, Cairo, Bombay. Specializing in 
agricultural, industrial implements and household appliances. 
GERALD S. GUNDLE (B 5173). MANUFACTUREKS = 
REPRESENTATIVE with offices covering Union, Rhodesia & 
Portuguese East Africa, interested only in direct factory rep- 
resentation. Apply Barclays Bank, New York, concerning 


| ability create, maintain, foster sales & uphold factory prestige. 


| HILL & MURRAY LTD. (B 3070). 





| SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES (PTY.) LTD. (B 5988). 
| parts, accessories, garage equipment, tools & machine tools. 
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Proprietary medicines, toilets & 


cosmetics, grocery & household requisites. Ethical & professional 


products. ; 
IVAN GITLIN & CO. 100 President St. Cotton & rayon piece goods specialists. 
Representation desired from manufacturers & converters only. is 
P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B3543). Also at Cape Town 


(B 198). Equipped to represent you throughout South A frica 
as exclusive manufacturers’ representative on commission basis. 
Household equipment novelties, electrical appliances, building 
specialties. Direct factory representation only required. 

B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals, heavy industrial, 
pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents: general laboratory supplies: 
optical, scientific control, medical & surgical instruments: photo- 
graphic requisites: steel works & foundry supplies. . 
LENNON LIMITED (B 8389). Wholesale manufacturing & retail 
chemists & druggists. (Est. 1850.) Branches throughout South 
Africa & Rhodesia. 

LIBERTY AGENCIES (PTY.) LTD. (B 6019). Branches 
Cape Town, Durban, Bulawayo. Manufacturers’ representa- 
tive & distributors for Southern Africa. Direct factory repre- 
sentation only desired, all under specialized departments. 
LINDEX SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. (B 4383). Offices in all cen- 
ters seeking representation for piece goods, ready-made textiles from 
manufacturers, converters or mill agents. 

KENNETH R. MENTZ (B 7592). Also Cape Town, Durban. 
MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES desirous con- 
tacting MANUFACTURERS of cotton, rayon textiles, soft 
furnishings, rugs, carpets, proprietary grocery & confectionery 
goods, industrial raw materials, sporting goods. References: 


apply Wilson Bros., Box 772, Chicago. 

MIDDLE EAST & AFRICA TRADING CO. PTY. LTD. (B 8754). 
Sales coverage Africa and Rhodesias. Only direct representation 
desired. Steel mills, wire, piping, building materials, agricultural 
machinery. 


A 
V. PRENDINI (PTY.) LTD. (B 8835). 


Desirous representing textile manufac- 
turers. References Chemical Bank, 165 Broadway, New 


ork. 

Automobile 
Associ- 
ate companies: General Spares & Accessories Pty. Ltd., Pretoria, Tvl. 
Wholesale Motor Supplies Pty. Ltd., Bloemfontein, O.F.S. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS LTD. (B 5933). Wholesale chemists, 
manufacturing druggists, opticians, photographic dealers: fine, in- 
dustrial, pharmaceutical chemicals. 

H. E. TEIFEL & CO. (B 9487). Industrial raw materials, paper, cardboard, cot- 
ton yarns, textiles, timber. plywood. chemicals, canned goods, manufactured 
products. steel. tinplate. : i 

A. R. WEEKS & SON PTY. LTD. (B 3842). Interested in direct 
factory representation. Commission basis. Cotton & rayon piece 
goods, hosiery, domestic glassware, cutlery, etc. Territory South 
Africa & Rodesias. 

WINMORE DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 8994). Spe- 
cializing distribution for domestic & overseas manufacturers 
require exclusive representation on stock basis, novelties, bazaar 
goods, faney goods & domestic hardware. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


JENNINGS A. E. & SON (Blo). Builders’, merchants’ hardware & tools. 
prietary groceries & foodstuffs. : 
E. J. NARRAMORE. 100 Main St. Builders & domestic hardware, tools, iron- 
mongery, sporting goods & all gardenirg requisites. 


RHODESIA, S. A. 


AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108), Salisbury. S. R. Manufacturers’ 
representatives & distributors covering the Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Beira & Belgian 
Congo handling fashion goods, sport goods, household goods, groceries, patent 
medicines. stationery. hardware. building material. etc. , 

H. BERSIN & CO. (B 1528). Salisbury. Invite inquiries for representation in 
Northern & Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese E. Africa from manufac- 
turers textiles. groceries, canned foods. confectionery. electrical household appli- 
ances, machinery. hardware, timber, stationery & office equipment. 

H. GALANTE (B 380). Salisbury. Inquiries invited. Textiles, enamelware, 
hardware. groceries, timber. household goods. men’s & ladies’ wearing apparel, 


Pro- 


| leather goods, branches Rhodesia. Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, Tan- 


ganvika. 
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"CARTWRIGHT - THERE NIUST 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATION!’ 
















Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that 
you tall instantly ... five orders 


. .. get action and results with 


FLEXIFONE Intercom! 


You don't have to wait for operators . . 


or waste valuable time with dials or buzzers. 


All you have to do is point your finger and talk with FLEXIFONE. 


Modern, functionally designed units to meet every requirement. 


Two station systems as low as $30.05. 


oPERADIo 
FLERIFONE 





INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


COCe ee ccceecerercecerececcrecccoocoeoeoecoereoeeoeeeE 
OPERADIO MFC. CO., Dept. DR.98, St. Charles, II). 

Please send me free literature as checked: 
(1 FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. [] Central Sound Control Systems. 
L) Make appointment to discuss our needs. 


Nome 





Address 





City State 





*Even if you olready have on intercom system, i? would be advisable to know the 
advantages of the new FLEXIFONE. 
SPSSCHSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeSeSeseeeesesessegese 
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age of investment funds is of consider- 
able magnitude. 

It is the conviction of the NAM mem- 
bership that our present tax system 
should be overhauled to make possible 
the supply of funds and the investment 
incentive necessary for the continued 
growth of the productive capacity of 
the nation. At the same time, a pro- 
gram of rigid government economy 
must be aggressively pursued to protect 
the buying power of the American pub- 
lic, while taking care of necessary mili- 
tary and foreign expenditures. 

To-day, government as a whole is 
taking from our people in taxés an 
amount equal to almost one-third of 
cur national income. This not only 
contributes to high prices but directly 
reduces the amount of funds which 
otherwise would be available for in- 
creasing the productive power of the 
nation, the productive power to assure 
a greater supply of goods and the ability 
to meet emergencies which may con- 
front the nation. 


Essential Government Spending 


Reductions in government spending 
should not be made in a haphazard, 
meat-axe wielding fashion. As recently 
provided for by Congressional action, 
the economies should be made on the 
basis of an exacting scrutiny of the op- 
erations of the government, and by 
careful appraisal of how essential are 
the functions being performed. 

It may technically be true, as is some- 
times said, that a sovereign nation, 
because of its power of taxation and its 
authority to print money, cannot go 
financially bankrupt. Nevertheless, it 
remains a fact that if government ab- 
sorbs too much of the income of its peo- 
ple, the nation is headed for economic 
decadence and ultimate collapse. 

The areas of disagreement in this 
country to-day are not primarily the 
protection and preservation of the basic 
principles which have made us the 
strongest citade) of human freedom— 
but in the methods of assuring still 
greater success in the practical applica- 
tion of these principles to our daily 
problems. The views I have discussed 
here represent the best thinking of 
American industrial management, to 
the end of helping to resolve these con- 
troversies and at least to illuminate, if 
not completely smooth out, the road 
ahead. 
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2 Ever dug a bucket of clams? It’s a tough, 
back-breaking job. Even with a fork... 


and skill. . 


. and clams. 
<2 In your business too, the facts are 
there... but digging them out is 
sometimes tough. Yet thousands 
of management men who rely on 
Remington Rand punched-card 
accounting find the going easier. 
Because they rely on the finest ma- 
chines and methods available today. 
Eee Yes.. 


tn 


. the finest! Take the new Alpha- 
betical Tabulator with Instantaneous Summary 
Punch. It’s the only punched-card machine 


that adds, subtracts and totals with 





as many as 160 counters. That prints 
letters and numbers anywhere — 100 

on each line, 100 lines a minute. And that 
punches summaries of your business figures 
. the instant 


into tabulating cards .. 


they're printed on your reports. 


a0 oo" 


€=2 That's just one example of how 
today's Remington Rand punched-card 
machines roll up their sleeves and dig out 
the facts . . . for business — large and small. 
== Let us show you the difference they can 
make in your business. Just write Tabulating 


\lachines Div., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 





g 
Reminglon Rand FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS MAKE 


MORE PROFIT WITH 


QUICK — LIBERAL — LOW-COST 


SOURCE OF 


pp 


par ocean and whole- 
salers from coast to coast will 
use our Commercial Financing Plan 
to a total of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in 1948. Perhaps your busi- 
ness, like those quoted above, can 
operate more efficiently, expand 
more rapidly with a more liberal 
source of operating cash. If so, you 


should read our book, “A Better 


Way to Finance Your Business.”’ 


Learn how little money costs . . . 
how much more you can get... how 


OKLAHOMA 
LUMBER COMPANY 
writes... “results exceeded 


expectations, business 
tremendously increased.”” 


FLORIDA WHOLESALER 
writes... “your plan unusually 


helpful, economical, in keeping 
working capital available.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURER 


writes . . .“‘your liberal low-cost 
system eliminates renewa. 


worries, brings freedom 
from limited credit.” 


ILLINOIS CHEMICAL CO. 
writes . . . “‘cost entirely 
reasonable and insignifi- 
cant when compared to 
increased profits.”’ 


THIS 


NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER 

writes . . . “company 
has done well,and to 
an extent impossible 
without your financial 
assistance.” 





long you can use it. See how it frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of 
loans—how you no longer need 
borrow on anticipated requirements. 
You may find that you would have 
to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan 
to keep the cost comparable. 

Write for a copy of our book to 
the nearest Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration office listed below. No 
obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital ant 


BALTIM 
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POPULATION 


(Continued from page 23) 


dren. There would seem to be no rea- 
son why these improvements should 
not continue although death rates for 
children are now so low in much of the 
United States that any further reduc- 
tion will be both small and slow. 

In the third place, short-time varia- 
tions in the birth rate can create rather 
urgent problems at times. It can tem- 
porarily modify our expectations of im- 
provement in some of the respects just 
mentioned. Thus the depression of 
the 1930's produced a marked reduction 
in the number of births reasonably to 
be expected during that decade and, in 


due course, led to a reduction in school 


| personnel and to a revision of school 


building programs. 

When these births were made up and 
prosperity and war Jed to an unex- 
pected increase in births in the present 
decade a new problem for the schools 
was created. This year (1948), when 
the children born in 1942 will be enter- 
ing school in greatest numbers, will see 
the beginning of a crisis in elementary 
education which will get progressively 
more acute for several years. 

In 1953 when the children born in 
1947 will be entering school the num- 
ber of first graders alone will be about 
three-fourths greater than in 1939 when 
those born in 1933 entered. The total 


elementary school enrollment in 1955 





will be 40 to 50 per cent greater than in 
1945. 

After that we may again expect a de- 
crease in the number of children and 
hence, in school needs. These fluctua- 
tions in the number of children create 
serious social and economic problems, 
but on the whole we may look forward 


to a period when children will be fewer 


in relation to persons in the productive 





ages than ever before. 

The lightening of the burden of 
young dependents just noted does not 
necessarily mean a lightening of the 
total burden of dependency. The de- 
cline in the needs of young dependents 
may be balanced or more than balanced 
by the increase in those of old depen- 
dents. People 65 and over are an in- 
creasing proportion of the population 
and will continue to increase rapidly 
for some decades. 

The increasing interest in pensions is 
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one manifestation of this increasing 
proportion of old people. There is 
little doubt that an increasing propor- 
tion of the national income will have 
to be devoted to the maintenance of 
these old people. 

Because of the small decline in the 
proportion of the people aged 20 to 59, 
the more productive ages, there should 
not be any significant change in the pro- 
ductive capacity of the population dur- 
ing this period. The increase in per- 
sons 45 to 64 will be significant, but it 
should be counterbalanced by techno- 
logical improvements and by wide- 
spread health improvements. This will 
render middle-aged men better able to 
carry on their work than has been true 


in the past. 


Desire for Security 


It is highly probable, however, that 
the economic problems of old age de- 
pendency will prove to be less serious, 
in the Jong run, than those arising from 
the increasing control of capital by old 
people whose chief interest is in safety 
of investment and who have little in- 
terest in launching new enterprise or 
even in expanding existing enterprise. 

It is certainly arguable that the lack 
of aggressive business policies which 
an American notices so frequently in 
Europe is in part the effect of the tighter 
control over investment and business by 
clder people who have lost the willing- 
ness to take risks and to indulge in ex- 
perimental effort. This same desire for 
security also encourages political and 
social conservatism which in turn often 
makes economic initiative useless or at 
least retards the full use of scientific ad- 
vances in producing the goods needed 
for increased welfare. 

The most striking change in the dis- 


tribution of our population during the 





THE BaroMETERS 

The Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers, including back 
figures by months from January | 
1939; by years from 1935, adjusted 
for seasonal variation together with 
additional material, are available in 
pamphlet form. They measure con- 
sumer buying for 29 regions of the 
United States and for the country 
as a whole, aiding sales executives 
in analyzing sales and adjusting 
quotas. 

















FOR INVESTMENT PROTECTION 





To better serve the Fire Protection needs of the great 
; a Me ee Cin ews 
Mid-West with (IMOMAUE OP CUWMIETC 


Here's important news for owners of industrial and commercial 
properties in and around the great Middle West. (ioinalic Sounkler, 
pursuing its policy of continued expansion, has recently opened a new 
Chicago plant, pictured above, where facilities now enable us to offer 
fire protection engineering, construction and maintenance service on 
a vastly improved basis. And, this is but one of sev- 
eral new plants of this type that are being located in 
strategic areas throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
thereby making it possible for you to obtain the 
recognized advantages of YZioméalic’ Govnkler fire 
protection, an important investment today. . . perhaps 
welcomed protection tomorrow. 
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DEVELOPMENT: ENGINEERING 


“"AUTOMATIC’’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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How to get 


FACTS ABOUT A 
PENSION PLAN 
for your company 


a any obligation, 
our specialists in pen- 
sion planning will be glad to 
study the needs of your com- 
pany, and give you specific 
recommendations—with an 
accurate cost estimate. As a 
company officer interested in 
pension planning, write Pen- 
sion Division, or telephone 
REctor 2-8900, ext. 598. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 
16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 











FALL SEEDING 


WITH Scots. 


T M. REG 


2 IS BEST! 


Ny % This fall you can fix up a summer 

aDtay ss ravished lawn or build a new one 
with greater ease. Scotts Lawn Food plus Weed 
Control kills the weeds and adds nourishment, and. 
Scotts Seed is unsurpassed for making a thick, 
velvety carpet of grass. But start 
right with the “know how" of our 
LAWN CARE bulletins. For a free 
2 year subscription, drop a card to.. 


OM Sete & SONS Co. 
236 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 
Also Ridgefield, N. J. and Palo Alto, Calif 


te 
X S 
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last century, aside from the westward 
movement across the continent, has 
been the increasing proportion living in 
and near cities, particularly the large 
cities. A city population is obviously 
a dependent population in the sense that 
it cannot supply itself directly with the 
necessities of life and cannot store any 
large supply of most of them without 
incurring great losses. 

The economic life of cities is likely 
to be disrupted not only because of the 
vagaries of nature, storm, drought, epi- 
demics, and so on, but also because of 
the acts of man such as strikes, war, and 
economic disorganization. The more 
urban we become the more vulnerable 
we become in many respects. This in- 
creasing urbanness creates many in- 
creasingly difficult problems of security 
—economic security, military security, 
and social security—which we have not 
had to face in the past but which we 
cannot longer igzore. 


Metropolitan Districts 


There was some slackening of move- 
ment to the cities and their environs 
during the depression of the 1930's. 
Since 1940, however, it appears that the 
large metropolitan districts are again 
claiming the lion’s share of the total 
increase. 

If the rural population living around 
cities but not on farms is included, 
the entire increase of population in the 
United States during this decade plus 
perhaps 2 or 3 million people from the 
farms are likely to be found either in 
the cities or in their immediate vicinity 
in 1950. The larger part of this increase 
will probably be in the satellite areas. 

Several important problems have 
their origin in the rapid growth of the 
satellite areas around the large cities. 
In the first place, many cities are feel- 
ing acutely the effects of the deteriora- 
tion of their older housing areas located 
near their downtown business districts. 
The taxes in these blighted areas often 
do not defray the costs of the public ser- 
vice they require. 

The housing in these areas is sub- 
standard, and the health of the people 
living there is extremely poor, as shown 
by the excess of their death rates over 
the average for the city. The schools 
often are badly located with old and 
unsafe buildings still in use. The crime 
rate in most such areas is high. In all 
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DOUGLAS DC-3 


Under 500 hours since new. Super deluxe 
interior, berths, bar, buffet, lounges, ship 
to ground telephone—every comfort, like 
new $120,000. Pilot, co-pilot and 
mechanic available with ship. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


Beautiful executive transport—lounge, 
chairs, excellent condition $45,000. 


NEW YORK AVIATION CORP. 
H. WARREN HOLLIDAY, PRES. 
5 West 46th Street, N. Y. C. LU 2-2587 


100 Foreign 
Sales Leads 


Every month Dun & Brapstreer is- 
sues a publication containing a hundred 
“live” exporting and importing “leads.” 
The booklet is called, INTERNA- 
TIONAL MARKETS, because it lists 
business men throughout the world 
who want to— 














© buy American goods 


© sell their products to American 
firms 

© represent American manufac- 
turers or exporters as agents or 
distributors 


Here’s how we get these foreign 
trade “leads.” 


Many foreign concerns want to trade 
with American firms... but they don’t 
have the contacts. They need names of 
American firms ... so they send us their 
names and addresses. They tell us what 
they have for sale or what they would 
like to buy, and they ask us to try to find 
somebody who might be interested in 
doing business with them. 


We're passing along their request 
te you. In case you're interested, 
we'll be glad to send you a copy of 
INTERNATIONAL MARKETS in 
which these foreign trade opportunities 
are contained. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. | 
: Foreign Sales Division | 
326 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Yes, I’d like to receive, without obligation, | 
your latest issue of INTERNATIONAL MAR- 
| KETs. 
| Weer Mame... . ccccccccvccscorscesesees. | 
| CRI 55 40.553 owe sk oath) AB ee ors Wb Eka | 
ee ee ee oe | 



















Mloke more, eyes reach 
for your product: .. 


in Cartons of Coated Lithwite 


Many famous products are getting an eye-catching 
display advantage in folding cartons of Coated Lithwite 
...the quality clay-coated board, plus! 


| = Now, many a sales department really has its sleeves rolled 
up. Chances are, yours is one of them. You're looking for every way 
to get a break over competition. 

Cartons of Coated Lithwite can give you one, an important eye- 
catching break—where it counts most-—right on the dealer's shelf and 
counter. 

For this revolutionary clay-coated board (the clay-coating is filmed 
on with mechanical uniformity in one straight-through operation) is 
unusually white and bright. Its surface is chalk-free, velvet-smooth. 
Colors come up brilliantly on cartons and packers of Coated Lithwite. 
Product pictures reproduce with a sharp, “reach-fer-me” realism. 

Gardner-Richardson’s Precision-Engineered craftsmanship means bet- 
ter filling machine performance, too, less waste, fewer jammers and 
leakers, less down time. Worth investigating, isn’t it? Write. We'll 
send a representative with complete facts. 


Ask us to DESIGN more sales into your package 
Want us to face-lift an old package design? Design a brand-new package with 
greater display value, shelf appeal, utility? Do you have something new that’s 
never been packaged before? Gardner-Richardson’s team of designers, artists 
and craftsmen will be glad to tackle your problem on a strictly ‘‘show-you” 
basis, without obligation. Write, today. 


THE GARDNER-RICHARDSON CO. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, Middletown, Ohio 


*Reg.U.S.Pot.Off. Sales Representatives in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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MICROFILM 
READER-PROJECTOR 


Here is the PORTABLE Microfilm 
Reader-Projector you have been looking 
for . . . weighs only 10 pounds, yet pro- 
jects sharp, clear images on any vertical 
surface to any desired size. 
The FEDERAL Model 
701 Microfilm Reader- 
Projector can be used 
wherever there is an elec- 
trical outlet . . . requires 
as little projection range as 3 feet... 
takes all types of 35mm film on reels up 
to 100 feet as well as short lengths, and, 
has adapters for 16mm. 

This projector offers complete flexibility 
within your organization or for 
outside use. Its low cost enables 
the placement of enough ma- 
chines to be certain that no em- 
ployee wastes valuable time. 
Write Dept. 25 for cir- $QK00 
culars and specifications. {9.5 

case 


Federal Manufacturing and Engineering Corp. 










FEDERAL meras and Enlargers 
anus 


213 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N.-Y 
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WOW TO SAY /KEEp gj 
AND MEAN IT! pr 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 


erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6616 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 
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respects these areas are a heavy social 
and economic liability to most of our 
larger cities. 

In the second place, many factories 
are abandoning older central locations 
and moving to the fringes of cities, 
often just outside, so that their taxes, 
like those on the new and better hous- 
ing of the suburban areas, are lost to 
the cities. This adds greatly to the fi- 
nancial burdens of the cities. 

In the third place, the great increase 
in trafic from suburbs and satellite 
areas to downtown has created prob- 
lems of congestion which seem to be 
quite insolvable under present condi- 
tions. Traffic continues to increase and 
the cities seem to be unable to tap large 
sources of new revenue which would 
enable them to reconstruct the blighted 
areas and to build new parkways or 
speedways. 


Have You Thought About This? 


Finally, there are two other aspects 
of the urbanization of our population 
which it seems to the writer are little 
appreciated, 

First, there is no large metropolitan 
district in the United States which has 
enough births to maintain its present 
numbers when its age composition 
ceases to benefit from large in-migra- 
tion. It has been shown such an in- 
migration cannot continue for long 
since the rural nonfarm population has 
only a slight excess of births available 
for increase and since the rural farm 
population is now scarcely more than 
1g per cent of the total. 

The problem of our ability to main- 
tain our population with an increasing 
proportion of people living in cities can- 
not be discussed here, but the writer 
cannot forbear asking: Can we reason- 
ably expect to maintain our civilization 
when a large part of the 60 to 80 per 
cent of our people living directly under 
urban influences fail to have enough 
children to replace themselves? The 
writer has grave doubts. 

Second, the increasing aggregation of 
our people in a few metropolitan dis- 
tricts is also rapidly increasing our mili- 
tary vulnerability. We are as vulnerable 
to-day to aerial attack as England and 
Germany were at the outbreak of 
World War IIL. 

We will become more vulnerable as 
the bombing range of airplanes is ex- 
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PHOTO COPYING MACHINES i 
OFFER YOU A , 


PERPETUAL GUARANTEE 


* Saving of 90% copying time 
* Easiest operation 

* Lowest cost per print 

“The Equipment That Can‘t Make A Mistake” 


Tru-Copy-Phote makes exact, 
actual size copies of anything 
printed, written or drawn, as 
well as photographs. No dark- 
room, no camera required. Al- 
though equipment is used pro- 
fessionally, its simple operation 
can be handled by a child. 









Copies surfaces 

82” x 11” to 

24” x 36” 
Prices only 
$27.50 to 
$450.00 


Send for Catalog 
GENERAL 
PHOTO 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
Dept. DR 
15 Summit Ave. 
Chatham, N. J. 











Oxf’ PENDAFLEX” 


HANGING. FOLDERS. : 


SIMPLE FRAME 
ADAPTS YOUR 
PRESENT CABINETS 
FOR PENDAFLEX 






Yes, your file clerks will need only half the time 
—and will do a better job — with new style 
PENDAFLEX hanging folders. Send coupon 
now for catalog and name of nearby dealer 
who will install trial drawer. Money back if 


not satisfied. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Gorden City, N.Y 


Send Pendaflex catalog and name of dealer to: 


ADORESS. 
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Here’s How You Get 


More Work in Less Space, 
Better Work from 
the Same Staff 


with Contemporary 
Wood Office Furniture 
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Softone Finish cuts down 
eye strain, blends hand- 
somely with contemporary 
decoration, 














FREE! “How To Plan for a More Efficient Office” 
—helpful new booklet showing how contemporary wood 
office furniture can make your office more productive. 
Simply attach coupon to your business letterhead. 


Wood Office Furniture Institute 














a ae : Suite 12 a e 

, i j 730 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Cie sia GAS.» sisretiints be sk 0g By i. ioe Send “Efficient Office” booklet to: 

Space-Saving Sizes Modern Posture Chairs Streamlined Designs | Name _______ 
Smaller overhang mini- step up office output, re- eliminate sharp edges, Address__ cl eae 
mizes unused areas, ree duce physical discomfort, protect hosiery and | City__ Zone State 

duces waste, bolster morale. elothiing, 4 £00000 Cd ret eens 
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Storage Boxes 

No dirty, musty records when you use 

Liberty Transfer Storage Boxes. Patented 
flash closure is dustproof yet opens in an 
instant. Precision-cut Liberty Boxes are 
made in 23 standard sizes. They’re strong, 
come knocked down, set up in a few seconds. 
At leading stationers every where. 


oa R rg g£ . . . helpful “Manual of Record 
Storage Practice.”” Write for your 
copy. And send this ad, $1 and your letter-head 


for letter-size sample Liberty Storage Box, post- 
paid. 


NKERS BOX COMPANY 
Dept. 912, 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


an HELP YOURSELF TO 


PONTON’S 
MILLIONS 


Selected, live, classified buy- 
ers—quickly convertible into 
profits! Let Ponton guide you 
directly to your real pros- 
pects. Ponton’s 63 years of 
productive list service offer 
you unrivalled advantages: 





No stock lists sold — each 
made-to-order to do the 
jobl 

Maximum speed and accu- 
racy guaranteed! 

Lists in any form or break- 
down desired! 

Latin American lists a 
specialty! 

Complete mailing and ad- 
dressing facilities! 

The world’s most complete 
Mailing List Catalog! 
Write to Dept. 2 

for PONTON’s 
famous LIST 
O’TRADES 


= 

= = 
= = 
= = 
= 

= = 


|-§. PONTON 


of the Americas, New York 11 


A SS, Be THE 
635 Ave 


WAtkins 9-5185,6,7, 8,9 
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tended if we do not undertake the 
dispersion of our industry and our 
population. The atomic bomb and the 
development of biological warfare are 
weapons peculiarly adapied to the de- 
struction of cities and the massacre of 
their populations. 

These facts of inadequate reproduc- 
tion in cities and of their military vul- 
nerability are denied by no one, but as 
yet there is no suggestion anywhere that 
we seriously undertake to disperse our 
people. The cost of dispersion will be 
staggering but the failure to undertake 
it may be fatal. 
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FRANK E, WEAKLY, President 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














GUARANTEED 
PICTURES 


de la Argentina 


The largest independent 
film distributor in Latin 
America, with direct 
branches in the capital 
cities 
e 
Lavalle 1943, Buenos Aires 
Argentina Republic 


Cables: Caboulifilms, Baires 
* 


Represented in New York by: 


STAR FILM CORPORATION 


55 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














into a tree! Sos sO 
to hasten Nature iF 


ister, ‘nates sustained yield its goal in forest ; 
ment. This is the way to make our forests a perpetual 
source of wealth — with growth protected, to be har- 
vested when mature. This is the way to keep forests 
friendly to woodland creatures, to running brooks, to 
growing trees and fertile soil. 


From woodland wealth can be developed new uses, 
new industries, jobs, services — for all of us to share. 


5ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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We've handled business surveys for some outstanding concerns .. . Bell 
Aircraft, Eversharp, National Carbon, The New York Times, E. R. Squibb, 
Bendix Home Appliances, and U. S. Rubber to name a few. 

But, we operate a little differently from most business fact-finders .. . 
and it stems from the approach we use. It’s the way we see business . . . recog- 
nizing the importance of the individual concern. For after all, any sales terri- 
tory or trend or business condition is nothing more than a lot of individual 
businesses put together. And that’s the prime reason why we’ve made each 
specific business . . . 2,555,000 retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers .. . 
our business. 

Our field investigators—2000 full-time reporters throughout the United 
States are calling on businesses in 2,950 American towns and cities every week. 
When you need a business survey, the questions you want asked are made a 
part of the work-load of this trained national reporting organization. Dun 
& Bradstreet’s century-old association with business facilitates our collection 


of business facts and opinions. 


Business Information Division 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 





Please send without obligation— 


c] MARKETING BRIEFS: case histories of Dun & Bradstreet business surveys. 

[] TREND IN PRODUCTION OF CONSUMERS’ DURABLE GOODS: a chart 
showing 1941, 1946 and 1947 production of consumer items. 

(] FOURTEEN IMPORTANT RATIOS FOR MANUFACTURING, WHOLE- 
SALING AND RETAILING: a study covering such business ratios as cur- 


rent assets to current debts, net sales to inventory, and net profits on net 


sales. 


Your name 








Company 





Address 


State 





City 
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Greyhound Bus Lines use Film-a-record 
microfilm to speed interline billing and 
assure accuracy in monthly statements. 





Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. uses 
Dexigraph photocopies to control vital 
Premium Accounting Department records. 





Product Design & Development News uses 
Portagraph to create accurate photo- 
copies of inquiries to help advertisers 
follow them through and produce sales. 








IN PITCHING horseshoes accuracy, control, and follow-through 


produce ringers—in business they produce profits. 


And business photography helps you get these profits. 

It guarantees accuracy and speed in your billing and accounting 
operations. It gives you more exact contro] over essential 
records and operating procedures, It assures fast 


and accurate follow-through in building sales. 


Only Remington Rand offers you all three methods of 

business photography—photocopying, microfilming, and contact 
printing—plus more than 70 years experience in business 
systems. Our representative, therefore, can best help 

you select the photographic method which will do the 

most effective job for you. Call him for an unbiased survey 

of your records, without obligation. Or we will be 

glad to send you case histories showing how other companies 
stepped up their efficiency by using photo-records. 
Write to Room 174, Photo Records Division, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY — USE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Reminglon Rand 
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“SHE’S KEEPING THREE AUTO-TYPISTS 
BUSY. ..TYPING PERSONAL LETTERS” 


The girl pictured here is operating not one but THREE on the most amazing business 
machines ever built. With these three machines she can turn out as many as 400 
letters a day. Not form letters, but personal letters—each one completely and indi- 
vidually typed. Even thag’s not all. In addition this one girl can type in by hand 
all necessary names, dates and other reference material that makes each letter as much 
a personal letter as though it had been hand typed from beginning to end. 





For Large and Small Offices 
No wonder office managers’ eyes blink with amazement at the drop in typing costs. 
No wonder tired typists sigh with relief when pneumatic fingers take the drudgery 
out of typing. It’s like magic to see one girl and three Auto-Typists easily “pour- 
out” repetitive typing that formerly required the time of six typists. 

Sample Letter—Free! 

But see for yourself. Clip the handy coupon to your letterhead and we'll send you 
an Auto-Typed letter that you can’t tell from one that a skilled stenographer types 
by hand. We'll also enclose an interesting illustrated folder that shows just how 
Auto-Typist works and how it saves countless dollars and countless hours of time 
for large and small business offices all over the United States. 
Before buying any automatic typing equipment, learn why Auto-Typist gives flexi- 
bility, speed and economy of operation not matched by any other. 
facts today. 


Send for these f No cost or obligation—now or ever. 


Dept. 49, 610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill 


THE AUTO-TYPIST, DEPT. 49 





- 





| RUSH 610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. } 

| Write to me on the Auto-Typist. Also send me illustrated circular that describes your Push Button | 

THIS Model. All iniormation is free and I am under no obiigation 

COUPON | 

| : 
| FOR | 
Company.................. 

FREE oe l 

| FACTS |” ERSESSS. REE Gee eR ere Ce eC ee, ee eee l 

| City Zone State | 
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SweEeEt’s CaTaLoc Service (Division of | 

W. Dodge Corporation) 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc... . 
Taytor Cuatr Company, THE 

Baker and Baker & Assoctates, Inc. 
UnpeErwoop CorPorRATION 

Marschalk & Pratt Company. . 

Union Meta Mrc. Co., THE 

The Griswold-Eshleman Co........ 
Union Paciric RarLroap 

The Caples Company 
Unirep States STEEL Corp. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
VoGEL-PETERSON Co. 

Ross Llewellyn, Inc.. 

Woop Orrick FURNITURE InsriTuTE 

Henry ]. Kaufman & Associates........ 


Trt 


York, THI 


1948 


67 
61 
74 
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“Does Bonanza travel pay? 


I- Cooled Cutencag-/" 






... reports Rober nall Richie, industrial photographer 
“In my 4-place Bonanza the other day, my assistants and 
I flew the 250 miles from Tulsa to Madill in 114 hours. 
sp Between 2 p.m. and sunset I completed a big oil refinery 
_ = ~—_—— photographing job. Next morning we loaded my 500 %. 


pounds of equipment and hopped to Longview, 225 miles 
away, for an equally big job there. 





“The net result was completion of two jobs in two days, 
plus several contacts for future business. Gas and oil cost 
$12.85. Two comfortable, restful hour-and-a-half flights 
instead of two days of hard driving on the road. Many 
of my clients are off regularly scheduled routes, and 
public transportation would not serve us. 





“I know of a manufacturer in Los Angeles, a doctor in New 
York, and an engineer in Texas who, with their Bonanzas, 
have tripled the area they can see to personally—and at great lop epaed, TAGs 
personal profit. The Bonanza certainly is a revolutionary Cruising speed, 172 mph 
new kind of business machine.” Range, 750 miles 


@ A note on your company letterhead will bring an BEECHCRAFT 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 


Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. ONANZA 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS MODE 











ed Wat-W-CoKob bale maat-Volathat-W el-t-batatemdat-Wat-bact Allen-Wales 
tf Wa o} coe bbe] ao} MM->:4 01-5 41-9 aKol-Yo MER of-POal—jt-V ohale MMe} ¢-bar-a 
manship. It will serve you with the three essentials 
of satisfactory adding machine performance— 


ACCURACY, SPEED and DEPENDABILITY. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW eee 22, N.Y. 
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